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ECHNOLOGY DEPRS 
ther Morrow Board 
MiE SUGGESTION made a few 
Wmonths ago by Eugene E. Wilson, 
chairman of United Aircraft Cor- 

poration, that 
the President 
° appoint an 
4 W4 American Air 
/ Power Policy 
Ly Commission 
which would 
recommend to 
bngress a policy which would reflect 
e point of view of all responsible au- 
prities, is a proposal of merit that 
ould not be dropped. 
There is ample precedent. The Mor- 
Board, appointed by President 
polidge, charted the way for American 
r power in the early days, and what 
. Wilson has called for is another 
forrow Board” to do a similar job for 
e future. 
The appointment of such a _ board 
ould be most timely. From now on 
htil the end of the year there won’t be 
ch legislative progress. It is a ripe 
riod for recapitulation, for study, and 
r planning. 
Such a board should be comprised of 
sponsible officials of the government 
hd responsible leaders in industry. It 
ould be fully representative of all in- 
rests—a national non-political group 
ncerned only with this country’s fu- 
e air power. 
As Mr. Wilson pointed out at the time 
made the suggestion, we are in a 
uation similar to that which led Presi- 
nt Coolidge to name the Morrow 
bard. But the actual need is much 
eater today than it was in the Coolidge 
ays. The mere fact that the aircraft 
hd subsidiary industries are employing 
day three-fourths as many workers as 
€ entire U. S. manufacturing enter- 
ise employed in 1940 is sufficient rea- 
pn in itself to call for a planning report 
y an impartial board. 
(Turn to page 9) 


Revises Radio System 


Thomas B. Bourne, director of federal 
airways for the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, is directing the program 
now under way to convert the entire 
U. S. civil airways network to very-high 

frequency radio. (Page !7). 


Lilo Sul 


Air Tax Ban Sought 


Legislation exempting from taxa- 
tion all planes carrying cargo or 
passengers in interstate or intra- 
state commerce will be urged 
shortly in the California State As- 
sembly by William Rosenthal, 
chairman of the Assembly’s aviation 
interim committee. 


CAB Shortcut Proposed 


Introduction in the Senate of a 
bill (S. 1977) by Sen. Gurney (R., 
S. D.), authorizing issuance of 
temporary air route certificates by 
CAB without hearings, highlights a 
movement through which numerous 
applicants for small feeder routes 
hope to short-cut the long CAB 
certificating process and get early 
service started on their routes. 
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Postwar Finance: Formal announce- 
ment that Douglas Aircraft Co. has arranged 


a revolving credit of $75,000,000 for current 
and postwar activities as needed—not with 
any Government 
Agency or Gov- 
ernment guaran- 
tees, but with 17 
leading banks—is 
definitely a high 

spot in aviation 

news of the fort- 

night. 

The fact that 
private banking 
interests are 
ready to make such commitments for three 
years demonstrates a confidence in the peace- 
time future of the aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry which many people—even in the” in- 
dustry—did not think existed. 

This action is seen by conservative industry 
observers as a possible trail blazing which 
may be followed by other financial interests 
who heretofore may have been skeptical of 
the volume of aircraft sales foreseen for the 
commercial peacetime market. (See Page 78) 
Strip-Teasers: Proponents of landing 
strips constructed along highways as part of 
highway building are now called strip-teasers 
by those who want small landing fields built 
adjacent to small communities. Among the 
advocates of the latter is Charles I. Stanton, 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator, who opposes 
letting highway contractors run away with 
the ball and build landing strips willy-nilly 
throughout the countryside. Stanton believes 
all landing strips or small airfields should be 
located near communities where telephones 
and some type of servicing are available 


Surplus Planes: the Surplus Aircraft 
Committee, headed by CAB Chairman L 
Welch Pogue and appointed by Surplus War 
Property Administrator Will Clayton to de 
vise a basic policy for handling the “surplus” 
airplanes which will be on hand when hos- 
tilities cease, is expected to have its first 
report ready in a few days. Whether Clayton 
will make it public is not yet known. 

The nearest anyone has come to an official 
estimate of the number of planes the Gov- 
ernment will have, was Clayton’s statement 
to the House Appropriations Committee that 
there would be at least 100,000 such planes 
if the war continues another year. Clayton 
testified the latter part of April, but the 
hearings were not released until last fort- 
night. He did not specify the origin of 
his figure, but referred several times to the 
work of the Pogue Committee. Approxi- 


(Turn to page 6) 
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It’s 21 miles from the white cliffs of Dover 
to the beach at Calais. Yet jet propelled 
fighter planes of types currently under de- 
velopment for the United Nations, can 
cover that distance in about 214 minutes flat. 


For jet propelled planes are capable of 
speeds in excess of 500 miles per hour— 
more than as fast as a machine gun bullet. 


In addition to its great speed in level flight 


15 20 


Channel crossing time... 2% minutes flat! 


and its excellent performance in rate of 
climb, the jet propelled plane possesses 
other advantages which its further devel- 
opment may be expected to demonstrate. 


At McDonnell—after Victory—we expect 
to further the progress of jet propelled 
aircraft through comprehensive research 
and development work. Right now, our all- 
important job is making planes, parts and 
plastics for war...and a quicker Victory. 


MSDONNELL Arceafe Beporation 


PLANES +> PARTS + PLASTICS « SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS 











— blur as the slim, grey 
hull streaks in—a white trail of 
foam on an azure sea—a blinding flash 
—a thunderous roar—and it’s “bot- 
toms up” to another enemy ship. 

Swift, powerful, deadly, despite 
their midget size, the mosquito fleet 
has struck terror to enemy shipping 
in every theatre of operation. 

And the success of these small craft 
is due largely to the Sterling engines 
in their holds—engines so power- 
ful that they have aptly been called 
“Masterpieces of precision design.” 


Compactness a Rptecision are 
characteristic, too, of We 
gears that aid these engi 


ing their power. For today, 
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h 
precision gears are being turfgd ue, 


on a production basis made pos 
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by new manufacturing techniques— 


new production know hows. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR 


POWERED WITH THREE STERLING ADMIRAL ENGINES 


When the war is won, such high 
precision Foote Bros. gears will offer 
American manufacturers new effi- 
ciencies in power transmission for 
machines of peace. 

AND MACHINE 
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5225 South Western Boulevard, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Volume Controls 





Multi-contact 
Plugs and Sockets 





WHERE 
ENGINEERING 
AND RESEARCH 
sullo 


With Dependable Communcations 
Keeping Our Fliers in Constant 
Touch with Each Other 


®Their bases somewhere in England ... their 
escort fighter planes ... their own crew mem- 
bers...all are within momentary reach of our 
bomber pilots over Europe. On this and every 
other fighting front, dependable communica- 
tion facilities are minimizing our fliers’ dan- 
gers and hastening our enemies’ defeat. 

The Kellogg products shown here—along 
with microphones, telephone and telegraph 
sets, cord assemblies, ete.—are but a few of 
the many Kellogg items chosen for military 
service. Products of a company that has <pe- 
cialized in the manufacture of fine communi- 
cation equipment for nearly half a century, 
they measure up to highest performance 
standards. The same research and engineering 
facilities, the same methods which produced 
these products, are at your service on any 


problem involving communication equipment. 


KELLOGG 
SWITCHBOARD 
‘& SUPPLY CO. 


6622 $0. CICERO AVENUE 
CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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The bombing mission heading for the run over the 
target started back in the Hayes plant where the planes’ 
wheels are made. 

EVERY U. S. 4-ENGINE BOMBER is equipped with 
HAYES Wheels and Expander Tube Brakes. Medium 
bombers and fighter escorts by the hundreds also “start 
upstairs” on Hayes equipment. 

Take-offs under combat conditions, and landings— 
whether shooting one landing or dozens daily—depend on 
the sound design and skilled manufacture of the Hayes 
organization. 


" * AIRCRAFT «=» 
WHEE LS AND BRAKES Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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Teamwork for Victory 


Growing up from ‘‘a wing and a promise,’’ the Consolidated 
Liberator B-24 Bomber, today one of the fastest and greatest 
weight carrying bombers in the world, is equipped with 
Wittek Aviation Hose Clamps. The dependability of 
Wittek Hose Clamps, long accepted by the aviation and 
automotive industries, is now being proven in actual service 
with the armed forces of the United Nations as standard 


equipment for aircraft, tanks, jeeps, trucks, ships and other 


combat vehicles. Wittek Manufacturing Co., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


mately 15,000 of the planes will be transports, he said, wh 
can be used by airlines with very little alteration. 
Meanwhile, it is indicated that surplus lightplanes oy 
by the Army may soon be put on the market. Here again 
number available is undetermined, but may run into the th 
sands and will include such makes as Stinsons. A series 
meetings have been held between CAA, the Army, Reconsiy 


tion Finance Corp. and Defense Plant Corp. over who 


handle them and how. 


Surplus Engines: In some respects the problem of ha 
ling surplus engines, when military demands cease, has m 
serious implications than the question of disposing of airpla 
Since thousands of spare bomber engines can be converted 
use in commercial transports, and since the most opti 

Government price schedule would make them cheaper 4 
new engines, manufacturers are wondering whether they 

ke able to keep their plants going. 

The problem has been under discussion in Washington 
the past two weeks. It will be tackled soon by the revits 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce and details probably 
be given to the Senate’s Murray Committee and other interes 
Government groups. 


Cutback Rumors: A statement issued by the Ford Ms 
Company that it would soon take over at Willow Run 
production of all B-24 Liberator bombers has not yet by 
satisfactorily explained, although responsible scheduling offic 
have made it clear that such will not be the case. 

As a result of this statement, however, North American Ay 
tion’s plant at Dallas, Tex., lost 1,000 workers in one wa 
Biggest manpower headache in the aircraft industry fromm 
on will be keeping restless employes from leaving to h 
“permanent” jobs which they think will be secure when 
ends. The Brewster cancellation accentuated this trend. | 
dustry wants future cutback announcements handled with @ 


New Motive Power: with rapid strides being maé 


the improvement of jet propulsion engines and the use of & 


fuels (other than kerosene used in the original British ty 


being developed by U. S. aircraft manufacturers, numem 


revelations in the powering of airplanes can be expected aig 


the war. 

Proponents of gas turbine engines were given decided # 
couragement last week when Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, chi 
man of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, s 
in Chicago that development of gas turbine engines for civi 
postwar aircraft is feasible. 

Currently the development is in the line of greater en 
power, while little is being done in connection with assis 
take-offs—one of the problems of the cargo planners. 


7 > 

Recognition: Friends of Gill Robb Wilson, state aviai 
director of New Jersey who was chiefly responsible for! 
creation of the Civil Air Patrol, are howling privately about! 
lack of recognition being given to Wilson for having saved «i 
aviation from being taken over by the Army in toto at! 
start of the war. With a long record of aviation activi 
Wilson, president of NAA for several years, is now avial 
editor of The New York Herald Tribune. Had it not been! 
him there would have been no CAP—and most likely no a 
flying at all. But today only his friends remember that 
made possible the formation of CAP. 


C. A. R. Simplification: New proposals to further me 
the Civil Air regulations affecting the private flyer may be* 
pected in the near future. It is known that the Safety Bur 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board and CAA officials have 
several conferences to that end. A greatly simplified set 
rules is in the offing. 


Used Plane Market: Regional headquarters of the C 
at Santa Monica, Cal., reports that many of the bids on! 
larger surplus WTS planes offered for sale—such as the Fal 
child—have come from commercial companies who want } 


use the craft in connection with business travel. (See page # 
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‘In the House of Representatives there is the excellent 
Woodrum committee on postwar military policy. By no 
sans should any national board be set up without full 
sproval and consent of this committee. It would be a 
plendid move on the part of the Woodrum committee, 
feel, if it would on its own initiative request the 
ssident to appoint a fact-finding air policy commis- 
on to make recommendations to the President and to 
Congress. Such a joint move would give encourage- 
nt to those who are struggling with the mammoth 
problems of postwar aviation. 


Legislation Needed 


HE MAJORITY DECISION of the Supreme Court 
May 15 holding that all of the airplanes of North- 
est Airlines, Inc. could be taxed in Minnesota, points 

» the urgent need for Congressional legislation. Mul- 

ple taxation of airplanes used in interstate commerce 
will mean nothing short of disaster for every airline in 

country. 

Representative Bulwinkle has started the ball rolling 
y introducing a bill, H. R. 4935, providing for a study 

multiple taxation of air commerce and calling for a 
sport to Congress within six months by the Civil Aero- 

utics Board, together with recommendations for legis- 

ion. Had the controversial Lea Bill been enacted 
luring the current session, the study would already be 
funder way. 

Although concurring with the majority, Justice Rob- 
rt Jackson in his separate opinion recognized the dan- 
ers of multiple taxation and explained that in the 
labsence of specific legislation the Court could only de- 
Hermine its decision by existing rules. It was a clear 
hvitation to Congress to guide the Court. 


Aviation Terms 


ANY SOUND IDEAS spring from Sheldon “Buck” 
Steers, director of aviation for Michigan, and 
me of them came out of a conversation with him 
Tecently. We pass them on with due credit. 
' For years we have been talking about “promoting 
viation” or some phase of it. What everyone really 
Means, Steers points out, is the “advancement” of avia- 
ion. The word “promotion” has a somewhat sinister 
@ing of a scheme, of pushing something by other means 
fan merit. We think all aviation groups might well 
liscard for all time the word “promotion” and sub- 
@utute the word “advancement.” 
For just as many years everybody has been talking 
bout “private” flying. Steers suggests it would be far 
ter to refer to “recreational flying,” since the word 
private” infers something very personal and to the 
layman it may well set up a mental sign which means 
*private—keep out.” The connotation of the word “pri- 
Vate” is not stimulating for the advancement of recrea- 
or pleasure flying. Most recreational flying in- 
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volves more than just one person and it’s the first flight 
as a guest passenger that usually gets one excited about 
flying more. We’re for discarding the phrase “private 
flying” for something better and “recreational flying” 
sounds pretty good to us. Anyone have a better idea? 


Wanted: A New Name 


ROBABLY THE MOST confusing name in the 

aviation business is that of the fixed base operator. 
Most people have a difficult time understanding just 
what is a fixed base operator and what he does. How 
the name ever got started would be interesting to 
know, but so far no one has come up with anything 
better. Several years ago in these pages, at the sug- 
gestion of a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
we asked for suggestions. There were no takers. We’ve 
never yet run across a suitable self-explanatory sub- 
stitute. We're asking again, does anyone have a good 
name with which to describe the fixed base operator? 


A Loss for the Nation 


NE OF THE best informed members of the House 

of Representatives and a constructive friend of 
aviation, John Costello, fell by the wayside in the 
recent California primaries. He was edged out by a 
very personable radio salesman, Hal Styles, who has 
cluttered up the airways selling “Frankie Gordon” 
clothes and conducting some synthetic emotional pro- 
grams. Mr. Styles is probably a very nice guy, but 
that doesn’t mean that he has the stature to cope with 
national problems. If he doesn’t feel that way yet, he 
certainly should feel very sheepish to fill the shoes of 
able John Costello in Congress. It is hardly a tribute 
to our Democratic electoral processes that a radio sales- 
man with one of those jolly winning personalities can 
remove from our legislative halls a fine citizen who has 
made a distinct contribution in national affairs. Mr. 
Styles had better do some tall thinking. The voters 
of this California district are not taking their com- 
munity responsibilities very seriously. 


Felicitations 


to SWEDISH airline, A. B. Aerotransport, cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary June 2. While not the 
oldest airline with consistent record in the world, it is 
high on the list. Its history is a distinguished one, 
marked by successive technical and traffic contributions 
to air transportation. Not until 1946 will the first 
scheduled airline celebrate its 20th year in this coun- 
try. The Swedes were operating safe scheduled air 
services for a considerable time before this country 
awakened to the advantages of commercial airlines. 
They deserve the hearty good wishes of the entire 
aviation fraternity. 
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Inviting Gas Rationing 


HILE AVIATION INTERESTS are trying to con- 
vince the Office of Price Administration that ra- 
tioning of 73-octane gasoline for civil flying is ridiculous 
and unnecessary, some of the aviation fraternity are 
inviting rationing by overstepping the bounds of discre- 
tion and good taste. Some of them forget that the 
United States is at war. They should assume a more 
responsible position in community and national affairs. 
For example we have a copy of a letter sent to or- 
ganizations and airports by Louis Wiese, president of 
Air City, Inc., Sturtevant, Wis., inviting pilots and 
friends to attend a “postwar planning breakfast flight” 
at his airport. Prominent speakers “and a lively pro- 
gram all day” are promised—with prizes. With nothing 
short of amazing fortitude Mr. Wiese promises “a gala 
time for all” and if the weather is bad “we will expect 
you by auto.” This is supposed to be the first flight 
sponsored by the “Wisconsin Civil Air Corps” this sea- 
son. Letters were sent to airport managers of neighbor- 
ing states. 

In North Carolina a WTS operator who is now no 
longer training pilots for the Army took display adver- 
tisements in the local paper shouting that he was 
through with his pilot training and now had plenty of 
planes for sightseeing and instruction. The local news- 
paper criticized him editorially—and justifiably. We 
see no reason why pilot instruction should not be car- 
ried on, but the advertising of sightseeing hops only 
leads local citizenry to wonder why they have to have 
their automobile gasoline rationed while civil aviation 
carries on “business as usual.” 

We would like to suggest to Mr. Wiese and others 
who are promoting purely pleasure activities that they 
are hurting fixed base operators who want to stay in 
business legitimately. The quickest way to get rationing 
is to pull such monkeybusiness as promoting breakfast 
flights at the very time when millions of Americans are 
deeply concerned with the European invasion. And we 
might also suggest that the Detroit Air Show might 
have been more discreet in urging pilots to fly their 
planes to Detroit for the occasion. Not that we believe 
all civil planes should be grounded—we most certainly 
don’t—but the majority who have legitimate reason for 
flying these days should not be injured by the indiscre- 
tions of a few. 


Needless Red Tape 


HE COLORADO PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMIS- 

SION is trying to become a Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration all by itself. It has promulgated a 40-page 
set of regulations which it wants to put into effect for 
all flying—including airline flying—in Colorado. It is 
needless duplication of federal regulation. It can only 
lead to more red tape, more retarding of aviation ad- 
vancement, and more expense to taxpayers and aviation 
alike. 

As the Denver Rocky Mountain News said edito- 
rially, “This isn’t a question of state’s rights. It’s simply 
a question of common sense.” The Colorado proposal 
should be looked upon with disfavor by everyone in 
aviation. He who advocates such regulation by a single 
state for some special purpose will live to regret it, for 
state regulation of this type can’t help anyone in the 
long run—it can only hurt everyone. 
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Where Are the Pictures? 


HEN WAR BROKE out we had visions of being 

flooded with photographs of U. S. airplanes in a. 
tion. They’ve been few and far between. Somewher 
there is a bottleneck which needs to be broken. We 
read in cable dispatches about the use of lightplanes jy 
combat areas, but where are the photographs? The 
manufacturers of bombers are getting plenty of preg 
breaks these days, but the manufacturers of lightplang 
are getting almost nothing—yet the public will not be 
buying four-engined bombers after the war. They'll be 
buying the little stuff that has shown an amazing 
amount of spunk and agility in combat zones. Wher 
are the aerial photographs which -we expected? Ang 
the thousand and other subjects that should be put » 
stills and distributed to the aviation and general press! 


Authorizing CPT Extension 


4 bs McCARRAN ENABLING BILL extending th 
life of the Civilian Pilot Training Act from June ¥ 
of this year to June 30, 1949, has passed the Senate but 
may get bogged down in the House. 

We believe it would be sensible to extend the Ae 
even if no funds are ever forthcoming for additional 
civilian pilot training by the colleges and universities 
By extending the Act, the Civil Aeronautics Admix 
istration will not have its hands tied through lack o 
authority in promulgating further national defeny 
plans. The McCarran Bill, introduced by Represents. 
tive Harless of Arizona in the House, carries no funds 
with it—it is merely an extension of authority. Although 
we are inclined to believe federal funds for civil traip- 
ing are probably out for the time being, we do favor 
the extension of the Act on general principles. 


Bombers Into Transports 


T IS SURPRISING how many people outside th 
aviation industry believe fighting airplanes can k 
converted into peacetime use. Actually, officials have 








no hopes of converting a single combat airplane inte 
commercial use of any kind. Only trainers and carg 
planes can be used after the war by civilians. Om 
effective way of explaining the situation to laymen has 
been concocted by Charles I. Stanton, Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator. A military plane can best be describet 
as a weapon, not an airplane, he says, with comparisom 
made between destroyers and freighters on the high 
seas. It’s an effective way of clearing up confusion ® 
the lay mind. 


Special Mention 


LTHOUGH THE BOOK is reviewed elsewhere @ 

this issue, we would like to make special mention 
here of a new and brilliantly-executed volume, “Atl 
of Global Geography” by Erwin Raisz. Over-sized ani 
superbly illustrated, it is one of the best books on global 
maps we have seen anywhere. It’s a plane’s-eye vieW 
tomorrow’s geography which should be of interest ® 
everyone concerned with tomorrow’s aviation. 


Wayne W. Parrist. 
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Reply to REA 
St. Louis, Mo. 
May 23, 1944. 
To the Editor: 

Railway Express Agency seems to be asking 
questions of various individuals about its Air 
Express Division. I thought you might be in- 
terested in publishing my reply to the REA 
man who propounded the question to me. 

Cc. R. MOONEY. 
Mr. D. E. Cochran, 
Railway Express Agency, 
2413 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Cochran: 

The question propounded, on which 
I am requested to offer my views, as 
I understand it, could be stated in 
these words: 

“What are your viewpoints as to the 
continuance of the handling of air 
express by Air Express Division of the 
Railway Express Agency?” 

By inference, at least, I suppose the 
phrase, “in the po-twar era,” might 
properly be added to the question as 
Stated. 

I advocate the continuing service of 
your organization in that field, but not 
as a monopoly. If the question is in- 
tended to imply the perpetuation of a 
monopoly, I am opposed. Particularly 
do I stand opposed if that monopoly 
is to remain as an adjunct to a rail- 
way agency. Why not separate the air 
express service from the surface trans- 
portation service, as some years back 
American Express was set up as a unit 
to handle the travel side of your busi- 
ness? 

Perhaps if the Air Express Division 
were established as a separate entity, 
with a staff of its own and a manage- 
ment committed to fostering the air 
express business as its one and fore- 
most objective, competitively eager to 
build up its income by developing 
every possible new business resource, 
then my objection to monopoly hand- 
ling of that business on a_ national 
scale would abate in some degree. 
However, there remains the prospect 
that two or three Air Express (or Air 
Freight) companies, with their own 
planes operating on the nation’s main 
airways, distributing L. C. L. via the 
feeder or pickup lines about which 
much is being discussed at this time, 
with their own trucks or later, per- 
haps, helicopter delivery for local serv- 
ice, might be a better solution of the 
entire problem. Competition in this 
field, according to my viewpoint, will 
spur on the several firms engaged in 
the business; would therefore develop 
every possible advantage of air ex- 
press in the future for the shipping 
public. If the experience of healthy 
competition proved that a national mo- 
nopoly was necessary, then that could 
be developed later by a merger of the 
several concerns that pioneered the 
business. 

These are personal viewpoints as we 
agreed I was to submit; therefore in no 
way are those opinions to be regarded 
as stating the views of any aviation or- 
ganizations or institutions with which 
I may be connected. 

Cc. R. MOONEY. 


Likes 'Old-Timers' 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
May 20, 1944. 
To the Editor: 

I always enjoy your Fortnightly Review be- 
cause you look at two sides of a picture. I 
am impressed by the editorial “Caution on 
Feeders,” May 15 issue. 

I disagree with you that the promoters of 
feeder airlines honestly believe the Govern- 
ment is going to guarantee the financial suc- 
cess of their operations. While politicians in 
Washington may think the promoters of feeder 
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airlines are gullible, I would like to give you 
a factual opinion from the promoters of feeder 
airlines who are ‘aviation people.’ You will 
notice I say ‘aviation people’ as I want to ex- 
clude that class of applicants who have never 
been in aviation and recently awoke to chal- 
lenge the old-timers with all sorts of fan- 
tastic aspirations. 

The promoters of many feeder airlines are 
old-timers in aviation who, through intimate 
knowledge of their charter business and the 
territory they fly over, now see future oper- 
ations possible due to the advancements both 
current and coming in aviation. 

These old-timers in aviation have never 
asked or wanted anything from Washington 
politicians unless it might be to be left alone. 
They are pioneers, and sensible pioneers, other- 
wise they would not remain to become old- 
timers in aviation. They have seen all sorts 
of political boondoggling thrust upon them, 
and they have put up with all kinds of 
political parasites trying to run their affairs. 

Your article intimates that these pioneers 
are building up false hopes of obtaining gov- 
ernment aid. As one who has been in close 
contact daily for many years with these old- 
timers in aviation, I want to take the liberty 
of expressing the outstanding thought among 
these people who have made aviation what it 
is today, and that is this: They do not expect 
the government to guarantee the financial 
success of any of their operations. In fact, 
they do not expect the people in Washington 
to be any more than the politicians they have 
always been. With or without the Post Office 
Department, federal expenditures, projects and 
proclamations these old-timers in aviation will 
keep right on pioneering tomorrow as they 
do today, as they did yesterday and the day 
before. 

R. V. TRADER. 
Bob Trader Aero Supply 


Editor's Note: Did not able and alert Bob 
Trader answer his own letter when he alludes 
to “that class of applicants who have never 
been in aviation and recently awoke to chal- 
lenge the old-timers with all sorts of fantastic 
aspirations’? The editorial was directed at 
uneconomic promotions which are not des- 
tined to succeed. Old-time aviation people, 
as Trader says, know what it's all about. 


Boomerang from Burbank 


May 22, 1944. 
To the Editor: 
On editorial page 9 of your very excel- 
lent magazine of May 15th is the statement: 
“STANDING GETS TIRESOME 
ADD AIRPORT TERMINALS that need 
more seats for waiting passengers: 
Lockheed Terminal, Burbank.” 

Let us say right off the bat that we know 
you are right insofar as the number of chairs 
and benches in the lobby is concerned. You 
might be interested, however, to know how 
many times we have made surveys and at- 
tempted to put more benches and chairs in 
our lobby only to find, after these attempts 
have been made, that, due to the smallness 
of our lobby, these additional chairs and 
benches caused a serious bottle-neck and con- 
siderable congestion. People sitting on the 
benches, which we placed in the center of 
the lobby, usually sprawled and persons pass- 
ing them usually stumbled over their feet and 
packages, and it reduced an already narrow 
space to one which permitted the passage of 
not more than two persons between the 
benches and the counters comfortably. 

Outside the Terminal Building, adjacent to 
Gates No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 and No. 5, there 
are 15 benches with a comfortable seating 
capacity of 75 persons. Inside the Terminal, 
there are benches and chairs for 34 people, 
and at the entrance to the Terminal, there 
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are 2 benches with a seating capacity of 
people. These last are used primarily by th 
waiting for taxis and buses. 

We believe the only logical way to de 
















whether there are sufficient benches or othe 
seating arrangements for passengers is to 
vide the number of such seating capacity iy 
the number of airline passengers carried 
year. Percentage wise, therefore, we have 
seating capacity roughly of 10% of the num 
of airline passengers who actually use 
Terminal daily. We think this is a fair 
age. In fact, in checking with the Uni 
Station in Los Angeles, the average there 
much lower. 

We assure you that we are sorry you } 
to stand, or that anyone has to stand, but @ 
Terminal was built many years ago, and 
terminals go, we know it is inadequate 
present day use. 








DUDLEY M. STEELE 
Airport Manager 
Lockheed Air Terminal, ] 
































Editor's Note: No, we didn't stand. Wi 
sat on the stone steps leading to the s 
floor until the clean-up man swabbed 
with a wet mop. And as to those 75 
outside the building—does Airpo 
Steele recognize that when it rains in 
Angeles it really rains—but hard! ; 
about hydraulically-lifted benches that could 
disappear in non-rush hours—that would only 
cost Lockheed several hundred thousand 
Smackers! Anyhow, thanks to Airportmas 
Steele for his rejoinder. Seems to us there 
is going to be a surplus of sore feet through 
out the country until airport terminals are 
enlarged. 























ROCKETS. By Willy Ley. 286 pp. Published 
by The Viking Press, New York. $3.50. 
If inter-planetary travel ever becomes por 

sible in the centuries to come, Willy Ley wil 

have a prominent place in the annals of rock 
development. He is completely confident tht 
man will be able to explore the inner sol 
system. His book is apt to bewilder the lay 
man but it will interest the aeronautical en 








































neer who can read his technical chapters § 
some understanding of what it’s all about. 

A popular writer of science and weapon) 
Ley was a leader in the German rocket & 
periments in the pre-Hitler days. His book 












brings between two covers the entire story 
of rockets, of rocket bibliography, and 
nical summaries, and the net result is imp 
sive enough to make the layman sit back and 
wonder what the future will bring. 

“We definitely know two things”, says Ley 
“One of them is that at least some of the 
other planets—including our moon—are within 
reach, even though it cannot be done & 
morrow or next year. The other thing we 
know is that the spaceship has to be based 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Third Law of Motion.” 

One learns a lot about rockets from Léy. 
They are not ‘shot’ and they do not ‘fy: 
“They are ‘fired’ and no initial motion is suy 
plied to them; they do all their own pm 
pelling from that moment on. Rising, they 
do not ‘fly’, they cleave the air more or les 
in the manner of a projectile.” Thus, om 
cannot “fly” to the moon. 

The rocket, he says, is absolutely worthless 
as a prime mover for wheeled vehicles. It & 
almost worthless as a prime mover for aif 
craft, “at least in the sense of not being able 
to replace the internal combustion engine for 
any known type of aircraft”. The rocket % 
“simply and unconditionally, a rocket . « : 
It cannot function efficiently if one tries ® 
make it something else. A rocket is good only 
as a rocket.” 

Ley describes the metoreological rocket 
which he says will be developed first. Next 
will come a space rocket, unmanned, and 
then a spaceship in which people can travel: 
“We can say, for example, that a trip ¥ 
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Eom its beginning, in 1929, Curtiss- 
Wright Technical Institute set out to 
do a job, a good job—and do it a little 
better. As a result this school has at- 
tained pre-eminence in its particu- 
lar educational field in Aeronautics. 
This growth, together with an en- 
viable record of past achievement, 
is a tribute to INDIVIDUAL INCEN- 


«x 
“a CURTISS 
TECHNICAL 


WAR BONDS 
7: 


TIVE and the ABILITY and EXPERIENCE 
of men who literally have grown up 
in Aviation and know their business. 

Today as in the past, far-sighted 
young men are taking advantage 
of Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute 
training, to lay a foundation for 
future positions of responsibility and 
trust in Aviation. 


*« 
GIVE TO THE 
RED CROSS 
a 


iIN<sTITUTE 


MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL ¢ GLENDALE 1, (LOS ANGELES CO.) CALIF. 


‘TISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE...BEFORE THE WAR - DURING THE WAR~ AFTER THE WAR 
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Helping to mould 
the new economy of the West 


Fires from the furnaces of new industry—light metals, heavy 
steel, hydro-electric power—are a symbol of the new economic 
stability of the West—already rich in agriculture, lumber, oil 
fishing, mining. New wealth has come too, in the skill of 

workers who are in the West to stay. This expanding economy 
demands faster transportation to bridge the rugged terrain of 


the West—to bring new service to many communities now isolated. 


As the West's own airline, Western Air plans to keep pace with 
this demand, as fast as war conditions will permit. 
Re-establishing of San Francisco-Los Angeles service May 1 was 
a major step in its long-range program. Other plans include 
applications to operate nearly 6000 miles of new secondary and 
feeder routes. These await only'CAB approval and the release 


of planes from urgent war duty. 


GENERAL TRAFFIC OFFICES: 510 W 6TH ST., LoS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 
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Venus and back would last two years Ong 
month, and a few days. Nor is this predis, 
tion idle’. Such is the manner in which Ig 
writes. ‘ 
“A rocket finds its usefulness in the ling! 
less space which is above the reach of apy! 
thing else . . . The altitude to which a rock! 
can ascend is not limited by any natural ja, 
it is limited only by engineering consid 
ations - » The space rocket will be simp) 
once the meteorological rocket has passed 
200,000-foot altitude mark. So much is ce 
right now. And there is little, if any, re 
to doubt . . .. that the exploration of 
inner solar system will be easy once the ga 
tion in space has been established”. 
One thing in Ley’s favor is that no matte 
how definite his predictions, he puts no tin 
tag on them. 





W. W.P 
. 
















ATLAS OF GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY. By Erwiy 
Raisz Oversized and profusely illustrat 
with.maps in color. Sole distributors, Ha 
& Bros., New York. $3.50 
Here is a splendid eye-catching and 

formative atlas that makes a lot of sense. jj 

is a geography in the air age and the manne 
in which the subject matter is presented § 
tremendously effective and ingeniously pe. 
formed. It is not a reference book in 
usual manner of atlases. It is good soli 
reading and the art work is of exception! 
value. It’s truly a beautiful book that shou! 
be useful in schools but also will capture ty 
interest of anyone in aviation. 

Mr. Raisz is lecturer in cartography at t& 

Institute of Geographical Exploration, Harvay 

University The book itself is a product @ 

Global Press Corporation which evidently i 

interested in global maps of various kinds. 
What this book does is to portray the glo 

world of the air age in terms of actual gee 
raphy, all implemented with pictorial com 
mentaries on poverty, disease, hunger, ina 
cessibility, illiteracy, etc.—all world problem 

Comments are brief, well chosen, and vey 

much to the point. It is difficult to descr 

the book beyond this point for there has neve 
been anything quite like it. All we can@ 
is to give it an A-1l recommendation for @ 
research libraries, all aviation libraries, @ 
for every private library of those interested 
international aviation. We give it a “mum 
rating. 

—W. W. P. 
+. 


THE OXY-ACETYLENE HANDBOOK, Pw 
lished by Linde Air Products Co., New Yor 
17, N. Y. 587 pages. $1.50 
This publication is a complete textbook @ 

basic oxy-acetylene welding and cutting pm 

cedures. It will prove valuable as a guide i 

self-instruction and also as a standard cla® 

room textbook in vocational and trade school 
technical high schools and engineering college 


Obituary 


Lawrence J. Chiappino 

Lawrence J. Chiappino, 40, of Wash 
ington, a pilot for Transcontinental am 
Western Air since 1930, died of a heat 
attack May 28, at Dayton, O., where & 
had been assisting the Army Mater 
Command in flight testing TWA’s Lock 
heed Constellation. For several months 
Chiappino had been TWA’s chief ‘&€ 
pilot on the Constellation and _ had : 
record of more than 100 hours at i 
controls. He had flown nearly 3,000, 
miles since he earned his wings at th 
Army’s Brooks and Kelly Fields in 19% 
Chiappino’s first airline job was wi 
Western Air Express. Prior to the Ww 
he was assigned to TWA’s Los Angele 
Albuquerque run, and since Pearl Harb 
was attached to the airline’s Interconti 
ental Division, flying the Atlantic for 
Air Transport Command. 
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PROVED 


in the Laboratory 
in Service Tests 
and in Combat 


There has been no guesswork about U.S. Royal 
Airplane tires. Every tire in the line has been 
tested in the laboratory, tested again under the 
closest observation in service . . . and then sub- 
jected to the most severe test of all. . . actual 
service. 

The U.S. Royal Block Tread has proved 
itself on fighters, bombers and commercial 
airliners on almost every kind of landing strip 
... On our airports at home and on emergency 
landing fields in Africa, Italy and the South 
Pacific. Scientifically engineered for the great- 
est traction and serviceability, the U.S. Royal 
Block Tread is a standard among airplane tire 
designs. With the switch to synthetic rubber 
treads, the U.S. Royal Block Tread is again 
proving its stamina. 

The U.S. Royal Ice Grip with its positive, 
non-skid grip on icy runways, the U.S. Channel 
Tread and the U.S. Royal Plain Tread nose 
and tail wheel tires each does its own special- 
ized job safely and dependably on test . . . and 
in service. 


Courtesy Consolidated Vultee 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE @ SPEED THE VICTORY 


U.S. ROYAL SMOOTH CONTOUR TAIL WHEEL 
TRE... Like every U.S. Royal Airplane tire, 
the tail wheel tire is available in Static Con- 
ductor Construction to protect the plane and 
crew from static shock. Specially designed for 
the stresses and strains of tail wheel service. 


U.S. ROYAL SMOOTH CONTOUR BLOCK TREAD 
...The sharp edges of the U.S. Royal Block 
Tread protect against either forward or lateral 
skids...give sure-footed safety in landings and 
take-offs and deliver long, dependable service. 
It is the leader of the “U.S.” Airplane Tire line. 


U.S. ROYAL SMOOTH CONTOUR ICE GRIP... 
This radically different type of airplane tire 
tread design originated by United States 
Rubber Company has proved in tests on ice 
covered landing fields its ability to cut through 
ice and bring the plane to a safe, sure stop. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK, 20, W. Y. 





FM Radio by Western Electric 


helped revolutionize tank tactics 


N 1940 the Signal Corps brought one of its toughest 

radio assignments to Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Western Electric. A rugged multi-frequency set was 
wanted for the Armored Forces—in effect, a radio switch- 
board to interconnect tanks, scout cars, command cars, 
artillery units, anti-tank vehicles. 

A model was submitted in one-quarter of the time nor- 
mally required to design and build such a complex set— 
an FM transmitter and receiver having 80 crystal con- 
trolled frequencies. Any 10 crystals could be quickly 
plugged in—and push buttons provided instant switch- 
ing. The set was tested—accepted—ordered in quantity. 

Among the most difficult of the many production prob- 
lems tackled by Western Electric engineers, were those 
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of crystal manufacture. Millions of these tiny quarts 
wafers would be needed—each lapped to dimensions, 
metal-plated in a vacuum, mounted on wires so small 
they must be soldered in place under a microscope. 
Amazing new machines and methods were devised— 
crystals poured out on time. 

Today huge numbers of units have been made by 
Western Electric and its sub-contractors. They are pro- 
viding the instant communications that enable our Ar- 
mored Forces to travel farther, faster and to hit harder. 

Knowledge and experience gained and new techniques 
developed on this FM tank radio project will find appli- 
cation in finer equipment for aviation radio. 

During the 5th War Loan Drive, buy more Bonds than before 


Western Efsecfric 
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CAA Begins ‘Rebuilding’ Civil Airways 


Very-High Frequency Radio Will Supplant Personal Planes May 


Planned 


Present Network; Blind Landing 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


agente pa STEPS are now being taken in one of the biggest jobs 
ever tackled by the Civil Aeronautics Administration—the conversion 
of the entire U. S. civil airways system to very-high frequency radio. 

When completed, this move can be expected to change completely the 
gerations methods of the U. S. domestic airlines. High-speed one-stop 
transcontinental flights will operate at high altitudes, flying Great Circle 
courses by use of radio direction finders, using the radio beam only for a 
short time after take-off and before landing. 


The present radio range system oper- 
ates on frequencies between 200 and 400 
Kilocycles. At these low frequencies, it 
is subject to multiple courses, night varia- 
tions, static and inter-station interfer- 
ences. The VHF (very high frequency) 
system, 120 to 130 megacycles, eliminates 
practically all these disturbances. 

At the same time, the CAA is proceed- 
ing with a program which will eventually 
result in the location of an instrument 
landing system at every major U. S. air- 
port—a system which will permit airlines 
to maintain regular service under very 
poor ceiling and visibility conditions. 

Conversion of the civil airways system 
will be a gigantic job—comparable, as one 
official put it, to a mainline railroad de- 
tiding to change the gauge of all its 
track. All radio range stations in the 
U. S—there are 291 of them—must be 
replaced with VHF, a “grid” of low fre- 
q ground stations for radio direc- 
tion Endin g equipment must be estab- 
lished, and the airlines must change the 
tadio equipment in their airplanes. 


Under Bourne's Direction 


The entire program is under the su- 
pervision and direction of Thomas B. 
Bourne, director of federal airways for 
| Charles I. Stanton, CAA Admin- 
ustrator, has followed its program closely. 
he program started while he was direc- 
or of federal airways. 
CAA had planned to start this conver- 
Sion three years ago, but with U. S. 
mniry into the war, the Army took all 
VHF equipment that CAA had ordered, 
at the same time re-ordering it to CAA’s 
account. Manufacturers are now in a 
sition to deliver some of the CAA 
quipment, it is understood. 
ore war interrupted, only one air- 
ay—New York-Chicago—was equipped 
th VHF, and this has not been used by 
airlines, except for a small amount 
mt testing, because of lack of necessary 
dio equipment in their planes. CAA is 
“ow in the process of bringing this air- 
yY even more up to date with newer 
pment, and will shortly start instal- 
_of stations at other points. Order 
m which stations are to be put in has not 
n definitely determined. 
entire conversion job, exclusive of 
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the direction-finding “grid” is expected 
to cost between $10,000,000 and $20,000,000. 
The original estimate was $10,000,000, but 
with the addition of some instrument 
landing equipment and the addition of 
more stations, the total figure may run 
as much as double that amount. Through 
appropriations for the past three years, 
the CAA now has money for equipment 
for approximately 45% of the job, and 
has let contracts for that amount of work. 
It will be at least three years before the 
job is completed. 

The conversion is expected to be an 
exceedingly complicated job. While con- 
struction is under way, the present radio 
range system must be kept in full opera- 
tion, with no interruption in service. For 
some time it will be necessary for the 
airlines to carry two sets of radio equip- 
ment—one VHF and one for present fre- 
quencies. When the system is completed, 
airline planes must switch over to the 
VHF sets, and this may cost the airlines 
as much as $500 per airplane. New planes 
purchased after the chanegover would 
come equipped with VHF, and no conver- 
sion cost would be involved. 

hen the complete changeover is ac- 
complished, domestic airline operations 
may be divided as follows: 

1. Local and feeder flights will operate 
at low altitudes, using the VHF radio 





Why It’s VHF 


Why the airways system to be in- 
stalled by the CAA is called “very- 
high” frequency can be seen from the 
following table, which is now used to 
describe different frequencies: 

, 0 to 30 kilocycles is termed “very 
ow. 

30 to 300 ke is “low.” 

300 to 3,000 kc is “medium.” 

3,000 to 30,000 ke is “high.” 

30,000 to 300,000 ke is “very high.” 

300,000 to 3,000,000 is “ultra high.” 

3,000,000 and over is “super high.” 

The CAA system, 120 to 130 mega- 
cycles (1 megacycle om kilocycles) 


thus falls in “very hi 
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Be Equipped With 
VHF Radio Equipment 


Future personal planes may have very 
high frequency radio as standard equip- 
ment, to enable pilots to fly the airways, 
which are now being converted to VHF 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

However, any such program to equip 
personal planes is not believed to have 
progressed beyond the “talk” stage, with 
many details remaining to be discussed. 
It is pointed out that any receiver or 
transceiver decided upon for use in per- 
sonal planes must be both lightweight 
and inexpensive. One official stated that 
too often in the past equipment has been 
“expensive, cumbersome and heavy.” 

Officials, who have kept personal plane 
representatives informed of the status of 
the airways conversion program, are anx- 
ious to see VHF included as personal 
plane equipment. 





ranges. Most private flying will also be 
at low altitudes. 

2. Through, one-stop transcontinental 
flights, or express schedules over 600 
miles long, will be made at high altitudes. 
After taking off, the pilot will use the 
airway until reaching a prescribed alti- 
tude, which will be above other normal 
traffic. He will then, in effect, become 
independent of the short-range airways 
system, and will use radio direction-find- 
ing equipment. By using this country- 
wide “grid” of stations, it will be pos- 
sible for him to fly the more desirable 
and shorter Great Circle course. When 
letting down for his intermediate or ter- 
minal stop, he will again use the airways. 

Thus, there will be for the first time in 
the U. S. a definite division between 
local-feeder and through, high-speed air 
transportation. 


No Complications 


Bourne emphasizes that the changeover 
will not complicate things for the private 
flyer. In order to use the airways, priv- 
ate planes need only be equipped with 
VHF receivers or transceivers (the latter 
permitting transmission and reception 
with the same set), he points out. When 
in production, such sets should cost no 
more than present radio equipment, he 
adds. 

CAA believes that a “grid” of 24 low- 
frequency ground stations for radio di- 
rection-finding purposes will cover the 
U. S. adequately. These will be 5-kilo- 
watt stations, compared with the present 
average of 300 watts for radio ranges. 
The present ranges cost about $60,000 
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For Surplus 


OSSIBILITY THAT the Government 

may be able to hand to aircraft man- 
ufacturers after the war ready-made 
orders for a vast quantity of pre-fabri- 
cated housing, as a means of providing 
a new product and an employment pro- 
gram for their surplus plant facilities, 
‘came to light in Washington this week. 

Leo T. Crowley, administrator of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, has 
begun an inquiry into the feasibility of 
putting such orders into the plants for 
which plane makers will have no im- 
mediate use when military orders are 
terminated, it was learned. 

Crowley is seeking first to determine 
whether aircraft manufacturers are inter- 
ested in undertaking such an assignment, 
and second, the amount of plant facilities 
and trained labor which may become 
available for the project. 


To Aid Foreign Lands 


It is known that the FEA administrator 
is particularly interested in being able to 
supply pre-fabricated housing to the lib- 
erated countries as quickly as possible 
after the war ends, and that under plans 
now being shaped up by FEA it is pro- 
posed to ship vast quantities into numer- 
ous countries in various parts of the 
world. 

In addition to the FEA demand, he has 
pointed out that a major market for pre- 
fabricated housing exists in the United 
States and demand is expected to be 
heavy for several years after the war. 

While the reaction of the aircraft in- 
dustry to his proposal is as yet unknown, 
such companies as Consolidated Vultee 
have investigated the prefabricated hous- 
ing field and prepared studies for their 
own guidance. 

Practically all major aircraft compan- 
ies have research staffs at work on 
studies of the feasibility of non-aircraft 
products for postwar manufacture in plant 





Russia, China and U.S. 
Air Parley Continuing 


Russian and Chinese discussions of 
postwar international aviation with the 
U. S. State Department will continue for 
some time. 

The Chinese group consists of Chang 
Kia-Ngua, minister of transportation; Maj. 
Gen. P. T. Mow, Chinese Air Forces; and 
Liu Chieh, Chinese minister and counselor 
of the embassy in Washington. 

The Russian delegation includes Am- 
bassador Andrei A. Gromyko; Lt. Gen. 
L. G. Rudenko; Maj. Gen. A. A. Avsee- 
vich; Maj. Gen. N. I. Petrov; and Col. 
P. F. Berezin. 

The American group participating in 
the exploratory talks includes Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew; Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf A. Berle Jr.; L. Welch Pogue, 
CAB chairman; William A. M. Burden, 
assistant secretary of commerce; and 
Stokeley W. Morgan, chief of the aviation 
division of the State Department. 


a 


Housing Orders Considered | 644 ‘Rebuilding 


Plane Plants 


space that cannot be used for the antici- 
pated peacetime airplane production. 

The only firm which has announced 
specific plans is The Aviation Corpora- 
tion, which last April said it has worked 
out plans for the production of ranges, 
heaters, refrigerators, deep freezers, wheel 
goods and electronic devices—while con- 
tinuing to make diversified aircraft prod- 
ucts, including engines, propellers and 
precision parts. 

Dr. A. J. Snow, former technical direc- 
tor of Sears, Roebuck & Co., was retained 
by Aviation Corporation to investigate 
markets for postwar consumer goods, and 
Col. Philip J. Reilly, former managing 
director of Associated Merchandising 
Corp., was appointed to head the distri- 
bution program for the civilian products. 


Extension of Pilot 
Training Urged On 
House Committee 


The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee opened hearings last 
fortnight on Senate-approved legislation 
extending the civilian pilot training pro- 
gram five years from its expiration date, 
July 1, with Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., 
W. Va.), CAA Administrator Charles I. 
Stanton, and R. McLean Stewart, former 
executive director of War Training Serv- 
ice, testifying in favor of the extension, 
as first witnesses. 

Committeemen present at the opening 
hearing appeared generally favorable to 
the extension, but some opposition to the 
legislation is expected from members of 
the Committee who signed the minority 
report on the Lea bill objecting to further 
civilian pilot training until all war flyers 
have been absorbed by civilian aviation. 

As first witness, Randolph supported a 
stipulation in his extension bill requiring 
that “at least 25% of the civilian pilots 
trained each year be from the 16 and 17 
year-old age group. The proposal to draw 
trainees from the high school group was 
endorsed by Stanton and Stewart, but 
Stewart objected to the provision being 
written into law, and suggested it would 
be restrictive, if, for example, in some 
years all trainees selected happened to 
be in the 18 to 21 year-old age group. 

All witnesses emphasized the import- 
ance of teaching the youth of the nation 
to fly, even though they may never as- 
pire to become commercial pilots or enter 
the aviation field. Stanton predicted that 
“in ten years” it will be “the unusual in- 
dividual of 25 who will not know how 
to fly an airplane.” Stanton also stressed 
the importance of private flying to main- 
tain an aircraft industry of “effective 
size”. 

A half-page advertisement which the 
Army Air Forces has inserted in daily 
newspapers, urging high school students 
to sign up for preliminary flight instruc- 
tion, evoked considerable discussion in 
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each, while the new stations are estimate 
at about $50,000 each. 

Each station in the “grid” will emit, 
signal traveling in all directions from th 
station. If the pilot were, for exampk 
to tune in on the frequency of statin 
A, an indicator on his instrument pand 
would show him his exact bearing fron 
that station. By making a similar cheg 
with station B, he would be able to plo 
his exact position. Thus it would not hk 
necessary for him to follow a radio rang 
track. ‘ 

It will be possible to take bearings m 
stations of this power from at least % 
miles away in unfavorable weather, anj 
from 600 to 700 or more miles away i 
good weather. 


Zero-Zero Landings 


The instrument landing systems to bk 
installed by CAA consist chiefly of tw 
parts—a localizer (a radio beam directed 
down the middle of the runway and of 
several miles from the airport) and: 
glide path (a curved beam indicating th 
path the pilot should follow in descending 
to the runway). Both localizer and glik 
path are “seen” by the pilot on an ip 
strument in the airplane, the localizer by 
a vertical needle, the glide path by: 
horizontal needle. When the localize 
needle is exactly vertical and the glit 
path needle exactly horizontal, the pilot 
knows he is lined up with the runway 
and is descending correctly for a landing 

Officials state that this system make 
landings possible in zero-zero weather, 
and is developed to the point where i 
can be safely used by the airlines. 

At present, CAA is installing only th 
VHF localizers, installations to be maée 
at all major airports. Glide path equip 
ment is to be furnished by the Army 

Practically all traffic control towers ar 
now equipped with VHF transmitters ani 
receivers. 

In converting the system, CAA als 
hopes to straighten out some of tk 
“bends” in the present set-up. As pret 
ently constituted, the system in many 
places does not permit a pilot to fly > 
a straight line between two points. I 
is believed that it may be possible # 
straighten courses to some degree, thu 
reducing mileage flown. 





the Committee. Stanton interpreted it # 
a “plain indication that the Army se 






































the necessity of looking ahead to a col 
tinuous flow” of pilots. Stewart 
that although the Army does suppo 
wide preliminary flight instruction to t# 
youth of the nation it is opposed to # 
civilian pilot training program contin 
ance because it sees fit to include flyi 
instruction in a program for postwar colt 
pulsory universal military service. 
Stewart submitted to the Committee # 
outline for a program to give preliminaly 
flight training to 100,000 young men ea 
year. He estimated that the progr 
would cost the Government $30,000/ 
annually. Later, he suggested, wom@ 
might be included in the program. 
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Aviation Calendar 


June 17—Meeting steering com- 












stimateg mittee, Airworthiness Requirements 
; Committee of ACCA, at Douglas 

1 emit a) aircraft Co., Santa Monica. 

from the June 23—National Air Cargo 

exampk il] packaging Forum, Hotel Pennsyl- 

f statinff] yania, New York. 

nt pane June 23-24—Meeting of officers 

ing from] and directors, Aviation Distributors 

ar checki] and Manufacturers Association, 

e to pliff] Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 





June 26—West Virginia Aviation 
Planning Forum, Charleston. 

July 5—Dedication of hangar, 
Southern Airways, Atlanta, Ga. 
July 10-12—American Association 
of Airport Executives, annual meet- 
ing, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

July 17-18—Air Traffic Conference 
regular meeting, Denver. 

July 27-28—California Conference 
on Aircraft Landing Facilities, 
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ns to bl) Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel, Holly- 
"Of tw) wood. 
directed Aug. 1-2—Eastern Division meet- ‘ 
and ou ing, Airworthiness Requirements 
and ai] committee, New York: Western Di- 
ating th) vision meeting, Los Angeles. 
scending Aug. 2-3—National Business meet- 
ind glide) ing, National Aeronautics Associa- 
| an IB) tion, Denver. 
alizer by Sept. 4-6—Annual meeting Aero 
th by tH] Medical Association, Hotel Jeffer- 
localizer son, St. Louis, Mo. 
he glk) Oct. 5-7—SAE National Aircraft 
he pilot Engineering and Production meet- 
runway ing and engineering display, Bilt- 
landing} more Hotel, Los Angeles. 
1 makes Nov. 15-18—Second National 
weather, Aviation Clinic, Oklahoma City. 
where it Dec. 4-6—SAE National Air Cargo 
5. Meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago. 
aly Jan. 8-12—1945 SAE Annual 
ee = Meeting and engineering display, 
oo Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 
> J. 
vers alt 
ters and rie . 
Committee Will Study 
LA als . + 
of th Flight Training Plans 
As pres College and aviation associations were 
: fiy represented at a recent meeting with As- 
ints. Iigsstant Secretary of Commerce William 
sible #§A. M. Burden to discuss a long-range 
ee, thiEpolicy for postwar aviation flight train- 
in. A committee, headed by John E. P. 
Morgan, chairman of the Personal Air- 
—_—firraft Committee of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, was named to 
; work out a concrete program. 
ed it # Memb. h : : 
ny ses “Members of the working committee, 
a je whose program will be presented to the 
al full group for discussion and action at 
) to thea later date, include Dr. William A. Lloyd, 
a President of the American Land Grant 
e flying Colleges; Dr. F. I. Brown of the National 
ar COM 


Council of Lowell 
Manager of National Aeronautics Asso- 
tiation; Dexter Martin, president of the 
National Association of State Aviation 
Officials; and John Wilson, Executive 
Pirector of National Aviation Trades As- 
Sociation. 


Colleges; Swenson, 
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First Photographs of Black Widow 


Show It As Deadly Night Fighter 








oT ay 


"Nothing short of : 





By Perccy GUETTER 


|] ORTHROP AIRCRAFT'S “Black 
+‘ Widow,” streamlined black fighter 
with the deadly sting of her namesake, 
is pictured for the first time as the War 
Department permits publication of pic- 
tures of the new fighter two years after 
her first test flight from Northrop Field, 
Hawthorne, Cal. 

Production of the twin-boom, twin- 
engine aircraft is in full stride. A 30% 
increase in original output schedule testi- 
fies to the enthusiasm in military circles 
for the plane’s performance. 

Actual performance and armament re- 


e —<— 


pill box can withstand . . . 






landing speed necessary for night opera- 
tions, its makers say. 

The craft, designated as the P-61 has 
given excellent showing in single-engine 
and stall-speed performance. 

The distinctive coat of paint, now shin- 
ing black instead of the original dull coat, 
is a result of exhaustive tests to find the 


best camouflage for night operations 
as well as increased speed. 
Developed in utmost secrecy, the 


widow is the first functional night fighter 
of the war. Design was started in 1941 
at the request of the AAF which laid out 
a list of reauirements for night fighters 





. one blast of its battery of guns.’ 


main secrets. “Tests show that nothing 
short of a pill box can withstand one 
blast of its battery of guns,” Northrop 
officials say. 

As well as possessing tremendous fire- 
power, the “Widow” incorporates the lat- 
est equipment for night fighting. Powered 
with Pratt & Whitney engines, the plane 
develops high pursuit speed while retain- 
ing easy flying characteristics and low 


based upon lessons learned in the Euro- 
pean Theater. 

The company was first permitted to an- 
nounce existence of the model Jan. 8, 
of this year. Simultaneously, the Widow 
flew over the Army-Navy War Show at 
Los Angeles Coliseum. 

It is described as the largest and most 
powerful pursuit ship ever built. 















Revision of Mechanics’ Rule 


Scheduled For Action Soon 


ROPOSED REVISION of Civil Air 

Regulation No. 24 to reclassify avia- 
tion mechanics on the basis of special 
skills, many of them developed through 
war experience, is slated for affirmative 
action in the near future, according to 
officials of the Safety Bureau of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

This regulation has been in the process 
of revision since 1939 and has gone 
through a series of refinements but still 
there is lack of complete accord between 
CAB and CAA Safety officials on the 
necessity for certain changes and the de- 
gree of federal regulation required. 

Set aside temporarily while the Board 
has been engaged in revising its regula- 
tions on Pilot Certification Rules and Air 
Traffic Rules, Regulation No. 24, entitled, 
“Mechanic Certificates,” is ultimately due 
for a complete overhauling with a view 
of more nearly meeting the requirements 
in the field of postwar aviation. 


Some indication that the industry is 
omy, impatient with the delays in 
making the new revisions effective has 
come to light in recent weeks. John M. 
Chamberlin, assistant director of the 
Board’s Safety Bureau, put much of the 
blame on the industry itself. 


Few Queries Answered 


“In April of 1943 we sent out more than 
600 copies of Draft release No. 40 which 
explained the proposed changes in Regu- 
lation No. 24 together with a copy of 
the revised regulations in the form finally 
submitted by the Administrator, through 
the office of Fred Lanter, director of 
Safety Regulations. We asked the in- 
} red for its comments. We received 
only 18 responses,” Chamberlin stated. 

Chamberlin said a summarization of 
these replies indicated that a majority 
agreed there was need for revision but a 
majority also asserted the proposed re- 
visions were not the answer. A majority 
also felt that changes should not be made 
now but should wait until after the war. 

He said the Board had been reluctant 
to put the proposed revisions in effect 
without a more representative response 
from the parties who are to be affected 
by these changes. 

Many talks and discussions have been 
held between the Safety Bureau staffs of 
both CAB and CAA together with vari- 
ous representatives of the industry to 
learn what part of the revised rules were 
objectionable, Chamberlin said. Some of 
these points in controversy have been 
cleared up to a certain extent. 


Delay Criticized 


Lanter minimized the importance of the 
meager industry response on the grounds 

t persons who are satisfied with the 
revised regulations are less apt to write 
than are the critics. He feels, as does 
Charles I. Stanton, the Administrator, that 
the changes are long overdue, that only 
through the proposed revisions will cer- 
tification of aulienion be placed on a 
realistic basis. 

Shown a statement which had been 
written by an official of a mid-western 
aviation school which criticized this de- 


lay, Lanter said he was in complete ac- 
cord with the writer’s views, which said 
in part: 

“C.A.R. 24 is no longer applicable to the 
flying “facts of life.” Established some 
years ago, the regulations covering the 
“ticketing” of A. and E. (Aircraft and 
Engine) mechanics have stood still while 
many improvements have been introduced 
into the flying business. For instance, 
superchargers, controllable-pitch pro- 
pellers, new devices and techniques in 
radio, tremendous advancements in pro- 
duction methods, great strides in all-metal 
construction, marvelous developments in 
engines, hydraulic manipulation of land- 
ing gears and other controls—all these 
and others have been either introduced or 
refined since C.A.R. 24 was written. 


Horse-and-Buggy Rules 


“While progress surged ahead, air reg- 
ulations stood hitched to the ‘horse-and- 
buggy’ days of aviation. If the military 
maintenance shops and repair depots fol- 
lowed procedures as antiquated as are 
the civil regulations as to A. and E. 
mechanics, our fighting forces would be 
trying to beat back the Axis air attacks 
with old ‘Jennies’ and OX-5 motors.” 

Under the proposed revision, aviation 
technicians are classified as follows: air- 
craft technicians, aircraft engine tech- 
nicians, and aviation specialist technicians. 
The first two classes are graded according 
to qualification and experience as me- 
chanic, senior mechanic and master of 
maintenance. The specialist technician is 
graded as specialist or senior specialist. 

Aviation technicians are to be rated 
with respect to the type of work for 
which they have qualified. The aircraft 
technician is rated for general mainte- 
nance and service, and repair and over- 
haul of either composite or metal air- 
craft structure. The aircraft engine tech- 
nician is rated for maintenance and serv- 
ice or the repair and overhaul of super- 
charged or unsupercharged aircraft en- 
gines. The aviation specialist technician 
is rated for the repair or overhaul of pro- 
pellers and other appliances. 


"Jack of All Trades’ 


The proposed combination of classes, 
grades and ratings is designed: 

(1) to provide for the certification of 
mechanics trained to perform certain types 
of work without requiring the general 
range of experience prescribed under the 
present regulations; 

(2) to extend privileges commensurate 
with the technicians experience and to 
increase the scope of the privileges as 
additional experience is acquired; 

(3) to provide for the certification of 
specialists as such, who may perform and 
be responsible for work within the scope 
of their particular speciality. 

Lanter explained that under the pres- 
ent certification rules, a mechanic had 
to be virtually a “jack of all trades” and 
he inferred that the rest of the old bro- 
mide “master of none” might well be 
applicable today considering the degree 
of knowledge and experience that is re- 
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Frequency Plus 


How the Air Transport Command 
is flying the oceans and mountains 
was graphically revealed May % 
by Maj. Gen. Harold L. George, 
ATC commanding general, in 4 
radio interview on ATC’s third an. 
niversary. 

Here’s the record: 

Atlantic Ocean—“Today the ATC 
is making a scheduled trans-Atlan. 
tic crossing every 22 minutes, day 
and night.” 

Pacific Ocean—“Our planes ar 
crossing the Pacific from California 
to Hawaii and into Australia and 
the islands of the Pacific every hour 
and 42 minutes every day of the 
week.” 

Over the “Hump” into China—T 
am thankful to be able to say that 
the ATC today and for many 
months past has been moving over 
the Hump more tonnage into China 
than was ever moved by the old 
Burma Road If you could 
stand on one of the mountain peaks 
out there in Burma you could see a 
transport plane . . . carrying vital 
war supplies into China passing 
overhead every 12 minutes, day or 
night.” 


Do 
























quired theoretically before a mechanic 
eligible for the Aircraft and Engine o 
tificate. 

While Chamberlin is of the opinion t 
narrowing of classifications according 
skills and issuing special certificates { 
each class may involve a trend tows 
further government regulation, 
believes the opposite is true. 


Particular Needs Met 





“It will become increasingly difficult " as 
obtain mechanics, in the numbers ne relea 


sary in the postwar period, who « 
qualify for certificates under our 4 
isting regulations. What we propose 
do is certificate a man for a partict 
need,” Lanter said. “The new regulatis 
will put a premium on good work @ 
honesty and there will be a prospect 
advancement, based on experience 
ability. Instead of a man having to km 
all about airframes, both all metal 
the ‘stick and wire’ types and sup 
charger and non-supercharger engi 
we'll certificate him for the skill 
which he has qualified and even “4. Stu 
such a man can work up in his classilit 
tion to master mechanic where he co 
be authorized to inspect work and P 
it out for service.” 
Both Chamberlin and Lanter are agt 
that only by delegating to master ® 
chanics the authority of inspectors © 
the regulatory bodies such as CAB 
CAA keep up with the activities and @ 
velopment in postwar aviation. This, 
feel, will give the industry the maxim 
of service, with a minimum of delay 
a minimum of red tape. Regular 
and CAB inspectors, even if a great 
crease in government funds were @ 
available for the purpose could not 2 
to keep abreast of all of the inspect 
work which would be necessary, * 
contend. 
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. HE HOUSE Civil Service Committee, 
lird an. 


headed by Rep. Robert Ramspeck 
(), Ga.) ineffect, has told the Army Air 
orces to drop plans for expanding its 










he ATC MwASP program for training women non- 
~Atlan. Bmbatant flyers and draw on the large 
tes, day Myservoir of experienced men pilots avail- 





for service duties. 
The report, filed this month, was a 
dimax to growing Congressional senti- 
nt against legislation, proposed by 
Rep. John M. Costello (D., Cal.) and sup- 
pried by Gen. H. H. Arnold, which 
would make the WASPS a part of the 
Army. The bill, endorsed by the 
House Military Affairs Committee of 
ich Costello is a high-ranking mem- 
ber, was slated for early action on the 
House floor and faced a stiff fight for 
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St Remeneck report revealed that the 
Army's ultimate plan is to increase the 
WASP strength to 5000, at a Government 
cost of $100,000,000. 

Instead of following through with this 
plan, the report recommended that the 
service of experienced air personnel, 
many of them CAA-trained, be “imme- 
diately utilized.” Transitional training, 
where necessary, to further qualify these 
men for “the hotter and heavier ships” 
































echanic can be accomplished at a “fraction of the 
igine cag cost contemplated” in the proposed WASP 
program, the report declared. 
inion tt May Use Those Trained 
ording %@ The use of WASPS already trained and 
icates Min training should be continued, the re- 
d to port said, and provision made for hos- 
, 4s pitalization and insurance. 
The report suggested that the Army 
draw its service pilots from the following 
awailable groups of training and partly 
trained air personnel: 
lifficult “1. Civilian instructors now released, or to 
rs nes be released, through curtailment of the 
Amy Air Forces primary training schools. 
who @ ) civilian instructors now released, or to 
Our ibe released, through the liquidation of the 


Mivil Aeronautics Administration-War Train- 
Service program. 

“3. Instructor-trainees of the Army Air 
worces, either wholly or partially trained for 
me Army Air Forces by the CAA-WTS train- 
program, who, notwithstanding this 
y and highly technical training, have 
een returned to the walking army or to 
bund crews or assigned other duties hav- 
ig no relation to the training for which 
millions of dollars of public funds have 
been spent. 

“4. Student trainees of the Civil Aeronau- 


| Fitch Succeeds McCain 


Vice Admiral Aubrey Fitch, who com- 
Manded aircraft in the South Pacific for 











tors € nearly two years, has been named Deputy 
“AB Chief of Naval Operations for Air, suc- 
~ teeding Vice Admiral John S. McCain, 
his, Whose new assignment, dependent on the 
saxima ee Situation, has not been disclosed. 
olay Admiral Fitch has been active in the 
a since April, 1940. He commanded 
reall carrier task forces in the battle of the 
e 3 Sea and was on the carrier Lex- 
aa m when it was lost in that battle. 
cnecifa..,commanded the air forces that in- 

itiall drove the Japs out of the South 
‘Ys Pacific and has headed the New Zealand 


air forces, 





VASP Program Extension Turned 
Jown By Ramspeck Committee 


tics Administration-War Training Service 
program who, at varying stages of their 
training, have been returned to other duties 
not connected with the purposes for which 
they were trained, and who, with transitional 
training, would be more quickly made avail- 
able than new recruits 

“5. Army Air Forces commissioned instruc- 
tor personnel of the Air Forces Training 
Command now released for other assign- 
ments because of the curtailment of the 
cadet training program. Many of these in- 
structors, because of over age, or for other 
reasons, will not be assigned to combat duty 

“6. Commissioned personnel of the Army 
Air Forces returning from combat areas who 
have either completed their missions or, 
having been wounded or otherwise battle- 
marked, are nevertheless qualified for service 
pilot duties. 

“7. Noncommissioned personnel of the 
Army Air Forces whose experience and per- 
formance merits consideration for pilot or 
transitional training, and whose services 
would be more quickly available than those 
of new recruits. 

“8. Recently commissioned Army Air Force 
pilot personnel who desire and need further 
air hours and experience before being sent 
to combat or foreign operational duty. 

“9. Army Air Forces personnel now as- 
signed to administrative duties in the United 
States and elsewhere who, although in flight 
pay status, are actually engaged in admin- 
istrative, consulting, liaison. and contact 
duties for which payment of flight pay was 
not contemplated and which, in many cases, 
could well be done by nonfiying officers, Air- 
Wacs, or civil-service personnel. 


Change Route to New Guinea 


The Air Transport Command is plan- 
ning to shorten the air route from the 
United States to New Guinea by charting 
it from the U. S. to Hickham Field 
through the Marshall Islands. This route 
would cut four to five hours from the 
flight time, ATC says. Average flight 
time between the two points since Feb- 
ruary 26, when the line was re-routed 
via Hawaii, has been 41 hours with 
Douglas C-54s carrying from 8,000 to 
11,000 pounds of cargo or 27 passengers, 
including a crew of six. 





British Honor Wright 
With Engineer’s Degree 


Orville Wright became the third Amer- 
ican in history to receive a degree from 
the British Institute of Mechanica] Engi- 
neers recently in a ceremony in the 
British Embassy at Washington. Dr. 
H. N. Gates, president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, accepted 
in the absence of Wright an honorary 
certificate from the British Institute. Lord 
Halifax, Ambassador to the United States, 
made the presentation. 


Hershey Clarifies 
Right of Veterans 
To Re-employment 


An interpretation of veterans’ rights to 
re-employment under the provisions of 
the Selective Service Act has n is- 
sued to local draft boards by National 
Director Hershey. The local boards were 
ordered to report to national headquar- 
ters any cases where qualified veterans 
are refused re-employment, so that the 
Department of Justice may proceed to 
compel their reinstatement. 

Hershey explained that a _ veteran’s 
priority rights accumulate throughout his 
active duty in the Armed Forces and 
that a veteran is entitled to reinstatement 
in his former position or “one of like 
seniority, status and pay,” even though 
such reinstatement necessitates the dis- 
charge of a non-veteran with greater 
seniority. Veterans’ applications for re- 
instatement must be made within 40 days 
of discharge. 

“If, upon a veteran’s return from mili- 
tary service, he finds that his employer 
has entered into employment agreements 
with other setting up conditions of em- 
ployment different from those which ex- 
isted at the time the veteran left, the 
veteran cannot be deprived of his re- 
employment rights by reason of these 
agreements,” Hershey asserted. 








Thunderbolt Packs a New Wallop 
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Bad news for the enemy recently has been this newest version of the Republic P-47 Thunder- 


bolt fighter-bomber. 


New silhouette, round-the-clock visibility for pilots through electrically 


operated “bubble” canopy, several hundred more horsepower, and increased internal fuel 


capacity doubling fighter range are among the new features. 


Bomb loads up to one ton 


are carried. 
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SWALD RYAN, member of the Civil 

Aeronautics Board and newly named 
chairman of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion of the Permanent American Aero- 
nautical Commission (CAPA) will call 
a meeting of the U. S. Commission in the 
near future. 

CAPA which embraces in its member- 
ship 13 countries in the western hemi- 
sphere was organized at the Lima, Peru; 
Pan American aviation conference in 
September, 1938. The United States soon 
thereafter named members to the U. S. 
National commission but due to the start 
of the European war, CAPA never func- 
tioned as an international organization 
and hence the U. S. Commission never 
got underway. 


13 Countries Included 


The new members of the U. S. com- 
mission are directly and indirectly con- 
nected with aviation. The industry gen- 
erally is attaching considerable signifi- 
cance to the caliber of the men chosen. 
In addition to Ryan, the State department 
announced the names of the other mem- 
bers as follows: 

William A. M. Burden, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Lieut. Col. Louis A. 
Johnson, former Assistant Secretary of 
War; Arnold Knauth, Department of Jus- 
tice, specialist on Admiralty and Ship- 
ping law; Stephen Latchford, State De- 
partment advisor on air law; Stokeley W. 
Morgan, chief of the Aviation Division, 
State Department; Theodore P. Wright, 
director of Aircraft Resources Control 







Ryan to Call Parley of U.S. 
Group to Activate CAPA 


Office, War Production Board; Rep. Alfred 
L. Bullwinkle (D., N. C.)—Chairman of 
the Aviation sub-committee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the House 
and Sen. Bennett Champ Clark, (D., Mo.) 
Chairman of the Aviation sub-committee 
of the Senate Commerce committee. 

In addition to the United States, the 
following countries are members of 
CAPA: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Peru 
and Venezuela. 

According to the resolution passed at 
the Lima conference, CAPA expects to 
accomplish (a) The gradual and progres- 
sive unification and codification of inter- 
national public and private air law; (b) 
The coordination and development of 
mutual interests in technical subjects re- 
lated to aircraft, pilots, airways, and 
facilities for air navigation, including air- 
ports and operation practice and pro- 
cedure; (c) The organization and mark- 
ing of inter-American air routes and the 
possible coordination of local air services 
as between themselves and in relation to 
the services of international air lines. 


Standardization Needed 


It is understood that after the U. S. 
Commission has decided on a list of sub- 
jects that are susceptible to uniform 
treatment, they will be submitted to the 
international body on an informal basis 
to be followed possibly by international 
conferences later. 

Need ffor activating 


CAPA, Ryan 








New Engine Boosts U. S. Striking Power 





TS 








Three thousand horsepower in this new Allison 24-cylinder liquid-cooled engine will give U. S. 


aerial fighters the most powerful aircraft power plant in the world. The new engine will be 


installed in single-motor fighters still on the secret list. 


It has twice the piston displacement 


of the present Allison 12-cylinder engine. 
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stated, has grown out of the recent » 
tivity among airlines and steamship cop 
panies which are seeking routes betwee 
the United States and the Latin Ameri, 
and Caribbean area. There are also » 
plications on file with CAB of foreix 
carriers desiring permits to come to i 

. S. 

Knowledge of the fact that standary 
ization of controls, flight procedures, nay 
igation equipment and other techni 
phases of aviation will be necessary 
the interests of successful internation 
aviation, prompted the efforts to activaij 
CAPA at this time. 















Creation of Aviatio 
Groups Sought Fo 
All Cities and Town 


Formation of aviation committees i 
“every city and town” of New Englaj 
was advocated recently by J. Burleig 
Cheney, chairman of the aviation con. 
mittee of the New England Council, 
an address before an aviation confere 
in Concord, N. H. 

“I suggest particularly, that in the cs 
of several small towns, located close tp. 
gether, they form sectional, or township 
or community committees,” Cheney sai 
“These committees should coordina 
their activities through the vari 
Chambers of Commerce, and civic cluly 
state aeronautic commissions, plannix 
commissions, and other government 
agencies to the end that there will be? 
network of ground services to accomme 
date aircraft.” 

Connecticut already has 26 and Rhot 
Island six such committees, he revealed 

Cheney warned against immediate co- 
struction of “expensive, highclass at 
ports.” 

“Leave grass on your fields, enough it 
light and heavy planes to land on ® 
proportion to the amount of traffic aval- 
able at the beginning,” he suggesie# 
“From time to time, as traffic increast 
and a greater need develops, you ma 
determine whether you want one or mor 
dirt runways, or two or three paved rut 
ways. Runways 5,000 or 6,000 ft. low 
certainly should not be contemplated w- 
til such time as the quantity of trafix 
demands and can afford to pay for it.” 

Cheney made four comprehensivt 
recommendations for New England avi 
tion planners: 

1. “All the airports that you can p& 
sibly support economically in the com 
munities that actually need them, to prc 
vide for commercial, scheduled, loc# 
feeder, or trunk line air services. 

2. “All possible landing fields, conven 
ently located, that will economical 
serve your non-scheduled private flyin 

3. “Organization of each state into? 
group of cities and towns who will wom 
together and develop a plan for a state 
wide local network of intrastate air serv 
ice as well as east-west and north-soul 
air service. This organization should & 
in full cooperation with neighborit 
states. 

4. “Obtain the services of existing ca 
riers who have applications pending, ® 
well as carriers who have not yet maé 
application.” 
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“All aboard’ in the LB ASG 


“All aboard! United Mainliner, ‘The 
Continental,’ for Chicago, Denver, 
and the Pacific Coast. Connections 
for Honolulu, Manila, Singapore, 
Mandalay, Calcutta and Bombay.” 


Romanric, far-away places that once 
took weeks and months to reach .. . 
cities so remote that only occasional 
travelers ever visited them . . . will be 
regular stopping places on the world- 
wide airline networks of the future. 

None of them—anywhere—will be 
more than two and a half days away 
from your own home! 

You will probably visit these places 
in the Age of Flight, and so will many 





of your fellow countrymen. You will 
be able to travel because travel itself 
will take so little time, and all kinds 
of transportation will be so vastly 
improved. 

This will be particularly true of 
travel in the United States. Service 
on United’s Main Line Airway, for 
example, will be so frequent and so 
convenient that you will be able to 
fly to any city across the country in a 
few hours, practically any time of day 
or night. No section of the nation 
will be more than 11 hours from wher- 
ever you may happen to be. And air 
travel will be more economical, too. 

This glorious day of aviation cannot 


begin until Victory is won. When the 







Axis is finally defeated, United, the 
nation’s pioneer air transport system, 
will utilize its background of experi- 
ence, resources and leadership to pro- 
vide even faster and finer air service. 
You and many more will take to the 
skies as never before. 

All will be aboard in the Age of 
Flight! 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 













Streamlining of Chamber 


Administration Under Way 


A DMINISTRATIVE streamlining of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
conforming largely to the _ successful 
operating pattern of the Aircraft War 
Production Councils, is well under way. 
Under the direction of John C. Lee, who 
has resigned as manager of AWPC for a 
three-month assignment to reorganize the 
administrative machinery, and Eugene E. 
Wilson, vice chairman of United Aircraft 
Corp. and chairman of the Chamber’s 
executive committee, preliminary reor- 
ganization is moving swiftly along lines 
mapped out at the recent Los Angeles 
meeting of the Board of Governors. 
Principal objective is to create an effec- 
tive agency to carry out the manufac- 
turers’ program under the direct control 
of the presidents of the companies most 
concerned. These presidents now con- 
stitute the Board of the Chamber and 
will meet monthly through two regional 
executive committees paralleling the 
Board and operating as the Aircraft 
Manufacturers Council of the Chamber. 


Departments Reduced 


The East Coast Executive Committee, 
under the chairmanship of R. E. Gillmor, 
president of Sperry Corp., and the West 
Coast Executive Committee under Harry 
Woodhead, president of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., will meet the latter 
part of this month. 

Reduction of over-departmentalization 
of the Chamber is one of the basic under- 
takings in the reorganization. Previously 
the Chamber has had 10 departments and 
a consolidation of previous departmental 
eagqantten has been effected. 

The Aircraft Manufacturers Council 
will emerge as the major operating de- 
partment, directing and being serviced 
by the Service Bureaus. The Personal 
Plane Department is expected to attain 
the status of a council. 

With creation of the Manufacturers 
Council, major operations of the Chamber 
fall into a pattern of service and repre- 
sentation for three groups: 

1. Aircraft Manufacturers Council— 
representing the companies whose pri- 
mary manufacturing interest is military 
and commercial aircraft, within most 
cases; a secondary interest in personal 
aircraft. 

2. Personal Aircraft Council—represent- 
ing those companies primarily interested 
in the development of the personal air- 
plane. 

3. Miscellaneous aeronautical businesses 
—representing those companies whose 
primary interest is that of vendors of 
merchanidse or service to those who 
make or operate airplanes. 


Organizational Changes 


Organizational changes being effected 
include: 

The Economic Development, the Re- 
search and Statistics, the Legislative, and 
the Information Departments are consoli- 
dated as a Service Bureau. This bureau 
will carry on economic research and de- 
velopment, statistics, legislative liaison 
and information work of the three former 


departments. Staff members will have 
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Keeping Up With the Clock 


The Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce has established a new 
schedule of office hours to better 
serve the West Coast area and the 
Central region which heretofore 
have had service only a portion of 
each day because of the difference 
in time. 

New office hours will be 9 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. From 6 to 8 p.m. the staff 
will be skeletonized to consist of 
a minimum of one secretary and 
one staff member capable of hand- 
ling the service inquiries from 
member companies. 

Saturday hours will be 9 a.m. to 
6 P.M. 











generally the same functions as previously 
carried on in the departments. 

Public relations activities will be hand- 
led by a service bureau which is staffed 
by Hill & Knowlton, with D. R. Mockler 
as resident representative. 

No present organizational change affects 
the largely self-contained Technical, Traf- 
fic and Industrial Relations Research 
units. 


ATC World Routes 
Total 135,000 Miles 


The Air Transport Command, entering 
its fourth year, has become the world’s 
largest air transport and ferrying system 
in the world. On the third anniversary 
May 29 its regular air routes within the 
United States and abroad totaled 135,000 
miles. 

“The aid of commercial companies, 
such as airlines, petroleum firms and 
other independent firms, was vital to the 
success of the Command’s operations and 
such aid and cooperation as requested 
was given without limit,” the War De- 
partment stated. More than 200 new 
transports have just been made available 
to the ATC to enable its expansion to 
continue. 

ATC’s record includes the safe delivery 
in 1943 of 99.7% of all planes ferried. 
In April, 1944, it flew 29,000,000 miles in 
ferrying of military personnel and during 
March 60,000 passengers were carried. 
In 1943, ATC returned 3260 sick and 
wounded men from foreign theatres and 
in 1944 has already brought back about 
4000 more. 

Largest of the Command’s nine wings 
is the India-China Wing which daily 


schedules more flights than does La 
Guardia Field. Other wings are the 
Pacific, Alaskan, Caribbean, North At- 


lantic, South Atlantic, Central African, 
North African and European. Transport 
and cargo operations are carried on in 
converted passenger planes and converted 
bombers; principally, the C-47 Skytrain; 
C-46 Commando; C-54 Skymaster and 
C-87 Liberator. 
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Oklahoma City Names 
Acker Air Consulta 


Steadham Acker, nationally 
manager of the Birmingham, Ala., my 
cipal airport and founder of the Natio 
Air Carnival 
Birmingham, 
been  appoiz 
aviation consul 
ant for Oklaho 
City. 

The city coun 
created a 
member _aviatig 
commission ag 
department of ¢ 
government, a 
followed the ney 
f board’s recom 
Acker mendation in the 

appoint 












A 















ment of Acker. 

Acker, with broad experience in avia- 
tion and airport operation, plans 
formulate broad principles upon which 
Oklahoma City’s air transportation cay 
be based and advise the new aviatis 
commission. 

He has done considerable work 
advisor to various municipalities on 
port and aviation planning. He will 
Oklahoma City again this fall in condugf 
ing the National Aviation Clinic, 
clinic director there for the event w 
will be held Nov. 15, 16, 17 and 18. 

Acker was a guest of honor at a dinner 
in Oklahoma City, May 26, which wa 
addressed by Charles I. Stanton, adminis. 
trator of civil areonautics. 






















Air Cargo Luncheon Planned 


The First National Air Cargo Pac 
ing Luncheon has been scheduled by 
Aviation Section, New York Board @& 
Trade, for June 23 at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. Airlines, shipping companies, 
packaging, processing, and coopering com- 
panies, as well as express companies, 
warehousemen, and others interested in 
air cargo packaging, are expected to send 
delegates. 










1000 Expected at Parley 


Over 1,000 delegates are expected to 
attend the West Virginia Aviation Forum, 
to be held in Charleston, W. Va., June 26, 
to engage in practical discussions on post- 
war aviation planning. 


NASAO on Record 
for Uniform State } wir 
Regulation of Air) “ 


Wh 

The National Association of State Avi- View 
ation Officials went on record at its meet- 
ing during the past fortnight in Wash- 
ington in favor of uniform state regula- 
tion of aeronautics. 

Construction of airports should be 
handled through state agencies, as should 
licensing of airports, NASAO stated. 
Pilot certification and air worthiness 
standards should be handled by the fed- 
eral government, it added. 

The Association also went on record a 
being in “complete accord with the pro- 
gram of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion.’ 
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Described by the Office of War Informa- 
“A new Bell fighter, now in pro- 


duction, with a low drag wing and a two 


lion as 


sage, super harged Allis nM ¢ ngine i hi h 
will make it an efficient plane at any alti- 


> 


tude up to 38 O00 to 40,0b 1 feet. , 
When the Axis powers get their first 
view of this U. S. Army fighter, just 
beginning to come off the production 
lines in our Niagara Frontier plants, 
they'll see it as a slim,trim, single-engine 
plane. They'll learn next that it has 


blinding speed...that it can fight effec- 


BRUY WAR BONDS AND SPFED VICTORY 


.or blast troops 


tively high in the sky 
and tanks from tree-top level. Like the 
Airacobra, ““Cannon on Wings,’ this 
plane has plenty of firepower. It throws 
a paralyzing barrage of machine gun 


bullets and cannon shells. 


Manufacturing this new fighter is one 


part of Bell Aircraft’s war job 


sole 


Now add four more chapters— (1) 
building flexible gun mounts for planes 


and surface ships; (2) 


designing and 
building America’s first jet propelled 
plane; (3) developing the new Bell 
Helicopter; (4) producing bombers in 
Georgia—and you have the complete 


story of Bell Aircraft’s war effort. 


Yes, Bell is concentrating to speed the day of peace. And the lessons we're learning today mean 


that you can aim Aigd when you think about post-war aviation. © Bell Aircraft Corporation, 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR 


PRODUCTION COUNCIL —EAST COAST, INC 





PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


Niagara Frontier Division, Buffalo and Niogora Falls. N.Y. —Ordnance Division, Burlington, Vt —Georgia Division, Marietta, Go. 











THAT OUR COUNTRY MIGHT Co¢7hoclecce THE ENEMY 


” ge Yaare.«., 


“a 


Hh anareas of Peacetime Producers 
Mobilized by CURTISS for Victory 


Convert or quit! That was war’s ultimatum to a 
great many American manufacturers. Thousands of 
them had scarcely digested this, “Get into war work or 
get out of business” edict before Curtiss-Wright rep- 
resentatives were at their doors. 


We offered them, as Curtiss-Wright subcontractors, 
a way to survive ... a means of contributing to the war 
effort . . . a method of holding their organizations to- 
gether until they could return to peacetime products. 


Into each plant came Curtiss-Wright men to help 
solve complicated conversion problems—to assist in 
installing new machinery, training workers, mapping 
schedules, meeting quotas. 


Thus did Curtiss-Wright, by the speedy organization 
of a vast subcontracting system, not only protect hun- 
dreds of small manufacturers from finding their busi- 


nesses listed among the casualties of war—but—took a 
stride that quickened the production of vitally needed air- 
craft and vastly accelerated America’s war effort! Look 
TO THE Sky, America! 


Member, Aircraft War lrodat- 
tion Council, East Coast. Inc 
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A HIGHLY CRITICAL analysis of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board study on 
Aviation Insurance has been announced 
by the United States Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc., one of three groups which 
has written a high percentage of aviation 
insurance in recent years. 

The CAB report in March, recommended 
that the Federal government set up one 
agency for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of information on all phases of avia- 
tion insurance. The report suggested that 
the underwriting groups have regularly 
tended to fix rates at too high a level. 

The analysis by Aviation Underwriters, 
which is signed by David C. Beebe, chair- 
man of the Board, seeks to discredit much 
of the CAB report on the grounds that 
it is filled with inaccuracies. Because 
many of the conclusions are based on 
what is claimed to be an erroneous set 
of facts and figures, Beebe asks the Board 
to incorporate the comments of his group 
into the Board’s report “so that all of the 
relevant facts are correctly and fully 
presented to the members of the Board, 
members of Congress and the aviation 
industry.” 

Beebe’s report not only makes a vig- 
orous defense of the New York Insurance 
department record but in addition it 
charges as being unjust the Board’s as- 
sertion that because of jurisdictional 
weakness the New York supervision over 
‘airline insurance has kept its supervision 
of non-airline insurance from being ef- 
tive and vigorous. Four times on the 

ing page the phrase “It is not true” 
ppears with reference to the Board’s 
ndings on the question of adequacy of 
supervision. 


Profit Figures Explained 


“Any limitations which may have ex- 
isted in such supervision has not been 
due to any jurisdictional weakness but to 
the considered judgment of the New York 
State department, based on its many years 
of experience in the regulation and super- 
vision of the insurance industry, as to 
the amount of regulation and supervision 
at present needed, the Underwriters as- 
sert. 

With reference to excess profits, the 
Underwriter’s report cites the Board’s 
figure of 24%% for “catastrophe loading” 
ils an estimate made by the examiner and 
not the actual cost of excess reinsurance, 
that Canadian premiums and losses of 
one group have been included and the 
same premiums and losses of another 
group have been excluded, that written 
premiums of one group have been in- 
cluded and earned premiums of another, 
that expenses of one group in “general 
expenses” are not complete. 

“In view of these inaccuracies, little 
reliance can be placed upon the experi- 
ence figures set forth in the report, or in 
the conclusions drawn therefrom. They 
are hardly a sound basis for the state- 
ments in the report as to the ration of 
expenses to premiums, or that the per- 
centage of premiums available for profits 
was substantial, that 25.9% of premiums 
Was available for profits, that profits ‘were 
undoubtedly very high’ and that ‘such a 
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Underwriters See Flaws 


In CAB Insurance Report 


generous margin of profit from airline 
accounts . . Suggests that the under- 
writing groups have regularly tended to 
fix the rates at too high a level, etc.,” 
the Underwriter report stated. 

The report added that even if the fig- 
ures were inaccurate, the conclusion with 
reference to excessive rates is not justi- 
fied. Lumping of the experience of the 
three groups and averaging of eight 
years’ experience create an entirely false 
picture of the problems which were faced 
by the underwriters. 


“In the case of our passenger liability 
insurance of domestic airlines in exist- 
ence Dec. 31, 1942, for example, for the 
policy years 1934-1942 four out of the 
first five years produced a loss, and the 
next year, 1939, in which there was no 
major accident, produced a profit of 50% 
greater than the total profits of all other 
profit years combined. The profits de- 
rived from this class of business in 1939 
were in excess of the total profits of the 
entire nine-year period. Our loss ratio 
varied during the period from .95% to 
119.01%” it was stated. 


Called Unfair Comparison 


The experience figures for nine years 
was listed in the Underwriters’ report as 
follows: 


Policy year 
Eee $40,535.31 (loss) 
Serre & 41,021.73 (loss) 
a a a rae 70,933.19 
gr PSR ae 107,852.49 (loss) 
SN che as ae 04s owe 63,107.93 (loss) 
A Se ener 290,287.08 
EE ee 37,675.69 
Dt gttd naa e es 72,304.77 
Rael FAR Beam Socree 8,800.53 
ae 227,483.80 
The Underwriters also criticize the 


Board’s report for using plane miles in- 
stead of passenger miles in making its 
comparisons. While plane mile insurance 
costs rose from 2.2 cents per mile in 1941 
to a high of 2.7 cents per mile in 1943, 
the Underwriters’ report points out that 
airline passenger revenues reported in 
the Civil Aeronautics Journal and the in- 
surance costs and total operating ex- 
penses shown by the report, shows that 
flying liability and compensation insur- 


Insurance Language Changed 


Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co. has adopted a complete change in the 
language of its application clause refer- 
ring to flights in scheduled commercial 
airline operations. In its old application 
form, the company asked the prospective 
policy holder whether he had, during 
the past year, taken “an aerial flight as 
a fare paying passenger on a commercial 
airline.” In its new form Connecticut 
General asks whether the applicant has 
taken or contemplates taking “any aerial 
flights other than as a passenger on a 
commercial airline.” 





Admiral Gets Fast Trip 


A new record for transport flights 
between Pearl Harbor and Wash- 
ington was set this month by a 
Navy plane taking Vice Admiral 
John H. Towers, deputy com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, to the capital. 

The four-engined transport made 
the 4,945-mile trip in 2614 hours 
of which 25 were in the air. Only 
one stop was made, at Albuquer- 
que, N. M., after winging 3,295 
miles from Hawaii. 











ance costs were reduced from four cents 
to 1.88 cents per passenger revenue dol- 
lar from 1938 to 1943 and total insurance 
costs increased in these years only 47% 
as against 113% for all other expenses 
while passenger revenues increased 212%. 

In answering an inference in the 
Board’s report that there has been a lack 
of competition because the three groups 
have largely divided the business, Beebe 
lists some 18 companies and groups of 
companies that were in the competition 
sometime between February of 1920 and 
October of 1941. He insisted that com- 
petition has been keen, even among the 
three groups that have written a large 
percentage of the business. 

Contradicting the claim that the three 
groups have divided the business on a 
relatively equal basis, Beebe submits per- 
centage tables, one of which shows that 
the so-called Aero group wrote 24.95%, 
the Associated group 34.61% and the 
U. S. Aviation Insurance group 40.44%. 

In support of the contention that there 
has been no arresting of the decline in 
the percentage of premiums going abroad 
for reinsurance, the Beebe report sup- 
plies the following figures: 


To Dec. 31, 1942 
Policy years Hull Casualty 

Te % 
ics 6, hes diactie a 30.51 43.36 
DEG inde bake ae 27.60 44.80 
ERS Pe 18.21 41.78 
PE Rok eit iake 18.11 29.17 
BY Ssudcnedees 16.13 27.24 


Dangers Discredited 


Beebe’s report discredits the possible 
dangers raised by the Board’s report due 
to foreign participation. He points out 
they have no voice in the selection of 
risks, that actual sale of airplanes to for- 
eign countries or officials publications of 
the Department of Commerce and Agri- 
culture are a much more prolific source 
for information, if such be desired. 

He argued for a degree of reciprocity 
between insurance companies of various 
nations lest an insular, nationalistic atti- 
tude be met with retaliatory measures 
which would be harmful to America’s 
participation in the field of international 
aviation. 

The CAB report, which explains some 
of the difficulties encountered by the 
Board’s examiners in obtaining informa- 
tion, stated: “The data which have been 
collected on a voluntary basis, however, 
leave much to be desired. Much of the 
pertinent information was given the 
Board only on condition that it be held 
in confidence. This restriction makes it 
difficult to discuss adequately some of 
the complex problems involved in the 
present aviation market.” 





















Aircraft Industry 
Three-Fourths Size 
of All Manufacture 


ORE THAN 200,000 aircraft have been 

produced in the United States since 
January, 1940, by an industry which to- 
day is three-fourths as large as the com- 
bined U. S. manufacturing industries four 
years ago. May production of 8902 planes 
brings the total since Pearl Harbor to 
180,159 with a total airframe weight of 
1,534,000,000 pounds. 

A summary of aircraft production 
progress released by Charles E. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Aircraft Production 
Board and T. P. Wright, Director of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office, illus- 
trates not only the industry’s rapid growth 
but the present trend toward stabilization 
of production by numbers while produc- 
tion by weight continues to climb. From 
267 planes produced in January, 1940, to 
the output for March, 1944 of 9117, the 
industry has expanded production 3400%. 

Weight in January 1940 was 1,500,000. 
In May it reached new high of 104,000,000 
pounds, an expansion of 6800%. More 
significant is the comparison between 
March’s production of 9117 planes weigh- 
ing 101,400,000 pounds and May’s total of 
8902 planes weighing 104,000,000 pounds. 

The trend toward increased weight, 
which has risen from an average of 3600 
pounds in 1940 to about 10,000 pounds 
per plane in 1944, reflects the changed 
emphasis on most needed types. In 1941, 
48% of the output was in trainer planes. 
Today it is only 8%. Although no break- 
down by types was given for May, only 
778 trainers were produced in April com- 
pared to the peak of 1862 in April, 1943. 

About 77% of present monthly output 
is concentrated on combat planes, with 
combat and transport types together 
equalling 87% and an additional 4% al- 
lotted to special purpose planes. Aircraft 
Production Board statistics reveal that 
43,911 of the year’s projected total of 
100,000 planes already had been built in 
the program which is expected to cost 
$21,300,000,000. 

Engine horsepower increased 6% times, 
from 6,000,000 in December, 1941 to 39,- 
200,000 horsepower in March, 1944. Dur- 
ing the same period, airframe weight ex- 
panded eight times from 12,000,000 to 101,- 
400,000 pounds. Average horsepower per 
engine was 850 in January, 1941 and 1300 
in March, 1944, 

About 31% of the total munitions pro- 
gram this year—costing $69,000,000,000— 
will be devoted to aircraft, the APB state- 
ment emphasized. The yearly cost of our 
aircraft program from 1941 to 1944 is sum- 
marized below, together with the annual 
number and weight of new planes: 

Whereas the industry, including air- 
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Total Value of 
Aircraft Output 


U. S. Builds 200,000 Planes Since 1940 


ANNUAL U.S. PRODUCTION OF MILITARY AIRPLANES 


Showing Actual and Estimated Production For 1944 
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1940 


Monthly rate at 

end of year 800 
Average weight 

of airframe 3700 4600 
at end of year 





1942 
5000 Approx. 9000 
6000 8400 Over 10000 


The degree with which U. S. production of military planes has skyrocketed since the start of 
the war, which has left the enemy's estimated output far behind, is shown in this chart. 
The U. S. got off to a late start as compared with Germany, however, producing only 1,150 


planes in 1936 while Germany built 5,000. 


In 1938 the U. 


S. built 1,800 and Germany 


turned out 10,000. 


frame, engine and propeller industry sub- 
contractors and accessory manufacturers, 
employed 85,000 persons in January, 1940, 
current employment was 2,100,000 em- 
ployes at the end of 1943—a 2400% ex- 
pansion. U. S. manufacturing industries 
in 1940, employed only 4,100,000 workers 
compared to aircraft and subsidiary in- 
dustries’ payroll today of about 3,000,000. 
Employment of women has jumped from 
an insignificant number in 1940 to 720,000 
in March, 1944—about 36% of all em- 
ployes. 

Output per employe has also raced 
ahead from 23 pounds a month in Janu- 
ary, 1940 to 73 pounds a month in the 
first four months of 1944. In 1940, it took 
156 workers a month to produce one 
plane weighing 3600 pounds, while, in 
1944, it requires only 137 workers one 
month to produce a 10,000-pound plane. 


This increase in labor productivity is 
illustrated by the fact that the first four- 


Number of Total 
Planes Airframe Weight 
19,290 85,700,000 
47,873 292,600,000 
85,946 743,000,000 


100,000 (scheduled) 


1,250,000,000 
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engine bomber in one plant took 200,000 
manhours to produce but only 10,000 
manhours were required for the 4500th 
plane. A fighter plane took 35,000 man- 
hours for an early model and only 4500 
for the 3500th plane. Costs have simi- 
larly declined. For example, in 1942 a 
four-engine heavy bomber cost $500,000, 
which today costs only $250,000. An early 
model of a fighter plane cost $70,000 but 
can now be produced for $50,000. 

Total aircraft production of 203,106 
planes in the past four years is broken 
down into monthly figures in the follow- 
ing chart, released by the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board: 





Mo. 1940 1941 1942 1943 194 
Jam. ....- 267 1,016 2,980 5,013 8,789 
Ser 266 962 3,099 5,453 8,750 
March 298 #41,155 3,497 6,264 9,11) 
eer 376 61,388 3,501 6,472 8,343 
May «.... 480 1,331 3,989 7,114 8,902 
June one 602 1,477 3,734 17,094 
July ..... 561 1,461 4,109 17,373 
Aug. 528 1,853 4,281 7,612 
Sept. 515 1,914 4,307 7,598 
Oct. oe 617 2,273 4,063 8,362 
NOV. 22... 737 2,051 4,812 8,789 
Dec 839 2,429 5,501 8,802 

6,086 19,290 47,873 85,946 43,911 
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For war today...for 
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13,911 


VEN the best grades of aviation 

gasoline generally available only 
a few years ago wouldn’t be worth 
a hoot to a modern plane in combat. 

In fact, the performance of the 
mighty engines of these planes is 
only made possible by development 
of an entirely new fuel. 

You know it as “100-octane avia- 
tion gas.” But it is actually consider- 
ably higher jn performance value— 
a true super-fuel and super-difficult 
to make. 

Yet oceans of this new super-fuel 
are being made, right now. Every 


refinery shown here is doing its part. 
So far in the war, one in every four 
British and American combat planes 
has flown on aviation fuel from these 
refineries. 

Known as “fluid catalytic cracking 
units,” they are designed around 
special processes developed by Esso. 
What they do to petroleum sounds 
almost like magic even to an oil 
chemist. 

It is simple truth that no process 





or company in the world, so far as 


we know, has ever surpassed the 


products these plants can turn out. 


THE FIRST “E” AWARDED TO PETROLEUM RESEARCH WORKERS 
was made to Esso Laborctories, Bayway, N. J. 





Today, of course, this wonderful 
new fuel must all go to war. But 
when the war is over, these new 
plants will still be here—your guar- 
antee of the finest fuels in human 
history for your post-war planes! 
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AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD tm THE 25 STATES FNBICATER i: , 


—-—- 


(THIS MESSAGE HAS BEEN REVIEWED IN 
FULL BY THE ARMY AND NAVY, WHICH 
HAVE NO OBJECTION TO ITS PUBLICATION) 




































50 DC-4s to Be Ordered 


For Canadian Airlines 


Average Cost Put 
At $350,000 Each; 
Companys’ Fee 2% 


HE Canadian government will 

order 50 Douglas DC-4s from 
Canadian Vickers Ltd. for postwar 
use on the Canadian airlines, each 
plane to cost $350,000, C. D. Howe, 
Canadian Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, revealed to the House of 
Commons recently. 


Correspondence on the deal between 
the government and the manufacturer 
was tabled in the House, and Canadian 
news reports indicated that the contract 
had not been signed at that time. The 
correspondence represents the basis on 
— the contract will be drawn, it was 
said. 

The following details were given: 

(1) 50 DC-4s will be covered in the 
contract (including spare parts to a dol- 
lar value of 25% of cost of the airplane), 
to be built on “the basis of an average 
target cost of $350,000 each.” The gov- 
ernment will have the option of increas- 
ing or decreasing the number of planes 
to be built, subject to “reasonable ad- 
justment of the target cost figure.” 

(2) Company’s fee, based on this cost, 
will be 2%. 

(3) “Target cost” is based on the C- 
54A, as de in the contract and spe- 
cifications between the U. S. Army Air 
Forces and the Douglas Aircraft Co. and 
which defines equipment to be furnished 
to Douglas as “free issue.” 


(4) DC-4 and C-54A specifications 


differ, so target cost “will be adjusted up- 
wards or downwards by agreement to 
represent the difference in cost between 
the two aircraft” and “and/or all modif- 
ications to be incorporated after this ad- 
justed figure on the DC-4 is settled, will 
call for further adjustment to the target 
cost.” 

(5) Not included in target cost computa- 
tions are Canadian duties, sales tax and 
war exchange tax on materials, equip- 
ment, parts and components imported 
from the U. S. These will be charged 
separately. 

(6) The first plane is to be delivered 
“FAF Cartierville airport within 13 
months after receiving such drawings and 
engineering data as Douglas Aircraft Co. 
; . can make available from existing 
drawings.” 

(7) If actual costs are higher than tar- 
get cost, the company’s fee “will decrease 
by one tenth of 1% for each $10,000 of 
such increase.” If costs are lower, the 
fee will increase by the same amount. 

(8) Tooling costs will not be included 
in fixing target price and these will be 
paid for separately on the basis of actual 
cost without profit or fee. 

(9) The government will make avail- 
able its airplane plant now operated by 
Canadian Vickers for the purpose of the 
contract and to the extent that it is not 
needed for government war work. 

Commenting on the deal, the Financial 
Post stated that “the agreement appears 
to call for a straight ‘cost plus’ contract 
which the company undertakes in a plant 
supplied wholly at government expense. 
The ‘target cost’ arrangement seems to 
have meaning only to the extent that it 
is a basis on which to estimate the rate 
of the company’s fee’.” 








Warwick in Service With RAF 








Passenger and freight carrier for the Royal Air Force in many theaters of war is the 


Vickers Warwick transport, an adaptation of the Wellington. 
Whitney Double Wasp engines of either the S. 
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It is powered by two Pratt and 
| A4-G or 2 SB-G types. 
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British Leader on Tour 
Of U.S. and Australiq 


Sir Oliver E. Simmonds, chairman of 
Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., and a mem. 
ber of the British 
Joint Air Trans- 
port Committee, 
recently flew it 
the U. S. enroute 
to Australia. 

On his arrival 
at New  _ York 
aboard American 
Export he was 
greeted by Wil- 
liam R. Enyart, 
president of Sim- 





monds Aeroces- 
Simmonds oe . Inc. of 


The British Joint Air Transport Com- 
mittee is an organization comprised of 
business leaders concerned with postwar 
international air development. 


Britain Produces 
27,000 Aircraft 
In Twelve Months 


Great Britain produced 27,000 planes 
in the 12 months ending March, 1944 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production has 
disclosed. Less than 2,000 planes were 
produced in 1936, 3,000 in 1938, 8,000 in 
1939, and 15,000 in 1940. 

“The aircraft produced have been 
bigger and better year by year, the com- 
parison by numbers alone substantially 
underestimating the progress actually 
made,” the Ministry observed. “Thus in 
airframe structure weight, production last 
year was nearly 200,000,000 lbs. This is 
over 50 times greater than the weight of 
airframes produced in 1936, seven times 
the weight of 1939, and not far short of 
four times the weight of 1940.” 

Even the weight figures underestimate 
the progress made, the report said, “since, 
pound for pound, the newest British air- 
craft are superior to those made even as 
recently as last year.” 

As in the United States, the increasing 
proportion of British plane output is of 
operational types. In the last 12 months 
only six per cent of the weight of air- 
craft produced were trainers, compared 
with 28 per cent in 1940. 

The announcement stressed the fact 
that the British aircraft industry, in ad- 
dition to producing new planes, does “a 
substantial volume of repair, having ef- 
fected major repairs to 18,000 planes last 
year.” , 

“This large volume of repair work, in 
addition to repairs and maintenance here 
and overseas, done by the services them- 
selves, entails a very substantial pro- 
portion of spares. The output of all 
kinds of spares, including spare compon- 
ents, has increased substantially and is 
now equivalent to 50 to 60 aircraft for 
every 100 complete aircraft built,” the 
Ministry said. 

Minister of Production Oliver Lyttelton 
in a statement to the House of Commons 
March 8 revealed that total British air- 
craft production since the beginning of 
the war had been 90,000 planes of all 
types. 
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Ios ve gm MIRACLE 


fleet far out at sea on that 

memorable mid-February af- 

ternoon. Truk—chief strong- 

hold of the Nips in the Carolines—was 
warned and ready. But our Naval strategists 
had planned carefully for Victory. Our task 
force closed in resolutely for the initial blow 
at the powerful Jap base . 
pre-dawn attack which was to put 23 enemy 
ships and 201 of his planes out of this war 


. a smashing 


for good ! 


As our fighters and dive bombers swooped 
down into the murky haze of the Truk 
lagoon, they were met by deadly flak from 
rows of enemy ships and shore batteries. 
The fighter plane flown by Lt. (j.g.) George 
N. Blair, USNR, daring 22-year-old pilot 
from Sewickley, Pa., was hit repeatedly. -At 
300 feet, Blair felt his engine freeze, his 
propeller stop. With cool American nerve, 
he negotiated his landing in the rough waters 
of the lagoon—the very heart of the Jap 
island-fortress! 


A Hellcat (on wheel gear) goes down fast 
at sea. So fast, Blair could not retrieve his 
rubber boat. Treading water with the help 
of his “Mae West,” Blair struggled free 
from his parachute harness and took stock 
of his plight Desperate? Well did Blair know! 
But his decision proved the mettle of our 
Navy pilots. He would not swim toward 
hostile shores. Instead, he would take the 
one-in-a-million chance of a rescue in full 





EDO AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION, 


RESCUE 


sooe 


view of watching slant-eyes 

The Japs on a destroyer decided Blair 
was a sitting duck. Twelve times they trained 
the fire of their 5-inch guns (!) on him 
before two of Blair’s fighter-pilot wingmates 
could dive their planes to strafe the destroy- 
er. But strafe it they did—set it afire, and 
turned it back! “It was mighty comforting,” 
said Blair. 

For three long hours that seemed an eter- 
nity, his spirits rising and falling with each 
circling and passing plane, Dlair drifted 
about waiting for help to come. Then a King- 
fisher whizzed by overhead! The seaplane 
pilot, at first, failed to spot Blair. But Blair’s 
fighter friends soon guided the Kingfisher 
to their buddy in the water. 

Every minute counted now. The surface 
of the great lagoon was rough . . . dangerous 
for a landing. But OS2U-3 pilots are skilled. 
And Edo floats can “‘take it.”” Without hesi- 
tation, Kingfisher-pilot Lt. (j.g.) Denver F. 





407 SECOND STREET, 





Story of Truk “ 


COLLEGE 


Baxter, USNR, of Summertown, Tenn., 
“bounced in” for a safe landing. With the 
help of Radioman Reuben Hickman, Blair 
climbed aboard and crowded into the rear 
cockpit. The Kingfisher had been stripped of 
all extra gear—to assure quick take-off with 
Blair’s added weight. Up rose the Kingfisher, 
now protected by circling fighters. One of 
the Navy’s most daring rescues at sea was 
written into the history of the present war 

Lt. Blair had seen Truk at close hand 
too close for comfort. But thanks to the re 
sourcefulness of Navy pilots—and the sea 
worthiness of rugged Edo floats on our Navy 
planes — he was returned 
safely to duty. His ship- 
mates call him “‘the luck- 
iest man in the Pacific.” 
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Traffic to Show Big Gains 
by 1950, Survey Predicts 


Only Small Increase 
in Planes Seen, C-W 
Project Discloses 


| | eremdgigars international and 
foreign airlines will have sub- 
stantial increases in all kinds of 
traffic in the next several years, but 
the number of airplanes in service 
will not increase in the same pro- 
portion, according to a study re- 
leased last fortnight by Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

The study, entitled Air Transportation 
in the Immediate Postwar Period, was 
prepared by B. A. McDonald and J. L. 
Drew, Business Research Department, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. Airplane Division, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

_ By 1950, U. S. domestic and interna- 
tional airlines, plus foreign operators 
(Central and South America, Canada, 
Alaska, China, South Africa and Australia 
—‘areas which seem most accessible to 

. SS. manufacturers”—not including 
Great Britain) will be operating 1,454 
airplanes, an increase of only 289 over 
the 1940 total of 1,165, the study states. 

However, domestic mail-passenger- 
cargo transportation in 1950 will be 897 
million ton-miles, compared with 117.5 in 
1940, and international air traffic will be 


292.1 million against 13.5. Of this latter 
class, U. S. carriers will transport 188.6 
million ton-miles against 13.5 in 1940. 

The study points out that equipment 
will not increase proportionately because 
(1) planes will have larger seating capac- 
ities, (2) average performance will be 
better. Therefore, it adds, total seating 
capacities (see tables) is a more accurate 
indication of growth. 

The study assumes a complete Allied 
victory, end of the European war in 1944, 
and of the Japanese war in 1945, with 
1946 as the first postwar year. Whether 
events transpire in these years would 
change dates, but not necessarily esti- 
mates, it states. 


Postwar Planes Listed 


Planes to be used in this postwar pe- 
riod are listed as follows: small feeder 
plane of 10-15,000 lbs. gross weight; small 
trunkline plane, 20-30,000 lbs.; intermedi- 
ate trunk, 40-75,000 lbs.; intermediate 
trunk, 75-100,000 lbs., and large trunk, 
100-150,000 lbs. 

In the first year after the war, domestic 
airline passenger fares should average 
4.5c per passenger-mile; by 1947-48 they 
should be 4 to 4.5c and by 1950 rates of 
3.5 to 4c “appeaer quite feasible,” the 
study states. 

“At the rate levels indicated, air trans- 
port’s appeal will still be largely restric- 
ted to business travelers and to those in 
the upper income groups,” it says, add- 
ing, however, that these rates, together 
with advantages of speed, frequency, reg- 











Total Plane Requirements 


“Seating Capacity 


No. Planes Required Type Planes Required of Planes Required 





Inter- 


Small mediate Large 
Domestic Int’! Foreign Total Feeder Trunk Trunk Trunk Domestic Int'l Foreign Total 





1940 338 124 703 1,165 767 378 20 os 6.200 2,000 4,800 13,000 
1946 500 126 580 1,206 539 408 259 -. 14,000 2,900 8,500 25,400 
1948 555 151 660 1,366 616 450 298 2 16,000 3,700 9,600 29,300 


1950 571 158 725 1,454 651 477 319 7 16,200 4,500 10,600 31,300 
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ar Air Traffic 





‘Millions of Ton-Miles 























Total U. S. Carriers Share 
1940 1946 1948 1950 1940 1946 1948 1950 
I - dihevhsshvedyhsnet 11.5 100.0 145.0 247.0 115 670 925 155.0 
SET nthabiehis<ipeecdsacss 12 180 222 355 1.2 13.2 16.0 25.0 
PT aiiad iénbadshcntvnseess 1.0 5.0 6.6 8.6 1.0 5.0 6.6 8.6 
DY atc uatbnkpivadeccess 13.7 123.0 1738 291.6 13.7 85.2 «115.1 =: 188.6 








*One ton-mile equals 10 passenger-miles. This assumes a weight (including baggage) of 


200 lbs. per passenger. 
Estimated Postw 


ar Air Traffic 























Domestic 
Pat 1940 1946 1948 1950 
Ton- % of Ton- % of Ton- % of Ton- % Of 
Miles Total Miles Total Miles Total Miles Total 
Passengers’ ........ 104 89% 470 80% 611 80% 700 78° 
ED cs nededbegevese 3.5 3% 38 7% 65 9% 110 12° 
Dt Bstone ds tatnceke 10 8% 78 13% 82 11% 87 10° 
a 117.5 100% 586 100% 758 100% 897 100°; 





*One ton-mile equals 10 passenger-miles. This assumes a weight (including baggage) vc! 


2CO lbs. per passenger. 
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ularity and other factors “justify ap 
optimistic viewpoint with regard to future 
air passenger travel.” 

Domestic air cargo rates, assuming 
combination passenger-cargo planes ar 
used, should drop to 40c a ton-mile by 
1946 and 30c by 1950 (including 8c pe 
ton-mile for pickup and delivery), the 
authors state. Until recently, these rate 
averaged 80c. In all-cargo planes, futur 
rates may be 10c a ton-mile less, they 
estimate. 


‘Surface Agencies’ Have Edge 


“At the rates indicated, it does not ap. 
pear that air cargo will be able to com- 
pete with surface agencies on the basis of 


rate in the early postwar years. From j 


the point of view of rates, type of service 
offered, and type of shipment handled 
first-class railway express and parcel post 
appear to be the principal sources from 
which traffic may be diverted to air 
cargo.” 

In estimating air mail volume (see 
tables), the authors assume that there 
will be no surcharge, and that first-class 
mail will go by air if moved over 4 
miles. 

Internationally, passenger rates may be 
expected to average about 7 or 7.5c a 
passenger-mile immediately after the war 
dropping to 5c between the third and 
sixth postwar years, and going still lower 
by the tenth year, the study states. This 
assumes higher mail pay to international 
operators, and does not consider certain 
imponderables — uneconomic competition, 
international subsidy agreements, etc. 

“At the rates indicated, the cost of air 
travel is expected to be about the same 
as the cost of higher class surface ac- 
commodations and slightly higher than 
the cost of tourist travel,” it says. “From 
the standpoint of service, air transport 
should offer many advantages over sur- 
face travel to all except those who travel 
principally for the enjoyment of the sur- 
face trip. The tremendous time-savings 
of air travel, the greater frequency of 
service possible, and the ability to pro 


vide direct service to interior points j 


should present great attractions for busi- 
ness and pleasure travel alike. It may 
be expected that air transport will ulti- 
mately develop more new traffic than it 
diverts traffic from other agencies 

With declining rates . . . whole new 
vacation markets should be tapped . . . 


International Rates May Decline 


International air cargo rates are eX 
pected to decline to about 50c a ton-mile 
in 1946-48; 40-45c in 1948-50 and perhaps 
25-30c thereafter. Prior to the war, rates 
ranged from 40c to $1.50 and averaged 
70c for a 4,000-mile haul. 

“At the rates indicated . . . it is aD 
parent that there will be a wide gap be- 
tween air and surface rates,” the study 
points out. However, it adds that % 
fast, flexible transport service can offer 
important savings in a number of cost 
and service categories. The realization 
of these economies is likely to be gradual 
since it is largely dependent on conditions 
which may take some time to achieve.” 

Postwar international air mail rates are 
expected to drop, and public pressure 
may force them down to 40c an ounce 
in 1946 (current average is 60c), 15c ™ 


the fifth postwar year and 5c in the tenth, 


it is stated. 
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), Up in the woods where the big ones 
i P Oo ST-WA R P L A N E are biting . . . down on the shore where 
s, they the tang of the sea fills the air... 
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American Aviation Names 
Russell Editorial Director 


W. L. Russell, for eight years executive 
assistant to the city editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Press, has been appointed editorial 
director of the American Aviation pub- 
lications, it has 
been announced 
by the publishers, 
American Aviation 
Associates, Inc. 

In addition to 
American Avia- 
tion, he will su- 
pervise American 
Aviation Daily, 
American Aviation 
Directory and 
American Aviation 
Reports. 

Upon gradua- 
tion in 1926 from — 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, he joined the news staff of the 
Burlington Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa. 
Later he joined the Sheridan Post Enter- 
prise, Sheridan, Wyoming, and after two 
and.a half years with this paper he be- 
came news and telegraph editor of the 
Montana Free Press, Butte, Mont. From 
1929 to 1936 he was copy desk and slot 
editor of the Denver Post, and joined the 
Pittsburgh Press, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, on Jan. 1, 1936. Later that year he 

ame executive assistant to the city 
editor, and has been part-time aviation 
editor. A member of Sigma Delta Chi and 
Lambda Chi Alpha fraternities, he is mar- 
ried and has two children. 


Montana in Strategic 
Position on Postwar 


Routes, Says NWA Man 


Montana will be in a strategic location 
in the postwar network of world air 
routes, Frank Judd, western regional 
manager of Northwest Airlines, declared 
at the first annual Montana Air Clinic, 
held last month in Great Falls. 

Another speaker was Thomas Wolfe, 
vice-president of Western Air Lines, who 
predicted that several Montana cities 
would be “jumping off spots” for north- 
ern air routes to ‘the orient. Others ap- 
pearing on the two-day program were 
Robert Johnson, of Johnson Flying Serv- 
ice, Missoula, Mont.; Bert Zimmerly, of 
Zimmerly Air Transport, Lewistown, 
Idaho; O. S. Warden, a director of the 
National Aeronautics Association; Frank 
Meisch, superintendent and plant engi- 
neer for .Northwest Airlines at St. Paul; 
and Paul Morris, regional manager of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration at 
Seattle. 


New AAF Personnel Command 


The Army Air Forces has established 
a Personnel Distribution Command, con- 
solidating within one organization various 
related activities in connection with the 
processing of AAF personnel going over- 
seas and returning from combat. Col. 
Henry M. Bailey is commanding officer 
of the new command with temporary 
headquarters in Atlantic City. 
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WPB Rating Order 
Change Excludes 
All Private Planes 


Materials and repair parts for non- 
military planes are obtained through War 
Production Board’s Preference Rating 
Order P-47, which was amended June 8 
to exclude virtually all operators except 
airlines. This action returns the jurisdic- 
tion of the order to its position last July 
before it was amended to include such 
planes as those used by the CAA War 
Training Service, Civil Air Patrol and 
essential business. 

The definition of an operator for the 
purposes of the order has been revised 
to include only commercial airlines under 
certificate of CAA, operators of any com- 
mercial or non-commercial planes based 
in Alaska and foreign commercial airlines 
which were included in P-47 in the second 
quarter of 1944 (others may file WPB 
Form-1747 and be authorized to receive 
preference ratings. Operators of any 
other non-military planes will get prior- 
ities assistance through CMP Regulation 5 
or, if the operator is a Federal, State and 
local government, through CMP 5-A. 

All operators under P-47 will be as- 
signed a preference rating of AA-1 and 
the use of an allotment symbol and serial 
number. In addition, any operator who 
filed in the second quarter of 1944 and 
received an authorization, under this 
amendment, is automatically given the 
same amount for all subsequent quarters 
without filing. If he needs additional ma- 
terials beyond this base allotment, he 
must file Form WPB-1747. Another 
change gives all operators the right to 
acquire construction materials up to $500 
without applying for authorization. 

Airlines, in particular, are relieved of 
a vast quantity of paper work by the 
final revision in P-47, WPB spokesmen 
stated. This is a provision whereby they 
may file Form 1747 for any and all items 
on List B of Priority Regulation 3, in- 
stead of applying to WPB Field Offices on 
Form PD-1A. Although no base figure 
is given for the List B items, operators 
can get their entire quarter’s needs by a 
single application rather than through the 
individual divisions controlling each sepa- 
rate item. 


Air Corps Reserve Ranks 
Again Open to 17-Yr.-Olds 


Ranks of the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve have again been opened for volun- 
teers in the 17-year-old age group “to 
insure a sufficient reservoir of qualified 
individuals for training next fall”, the 


Army announces. Volunteers for train- 
ing as air combat crew members will be 
given physical and mental tests, but will 
not be inducted until after their 18th 
birthday. 

The ACERs who are less than 17 years, 
9 months of age and have graduated from 
high school are eligible to take from three 
to nine months college training under the 
Army Specialized Training Reserve Pro- 
gram. The Army advised youths under 
17 years to prepare for ACER enlistment 
by taking Civil Air Patrol Cadet training. 
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Reilly's D. C. Appointment 
Given Committee's OK 


As this issue went to press, the Senate 
had not yet acted upon the nomination 
by President Roosevelt of J. Francis 

Reilly, executive 
assistant to L 
Welch Pogue 
chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics 
Board, to 
Public Utilities 
Commission of 
the District of 
Columbia. Hovw- 
ever, the Senate 
District Commit- 
tee has given 
unanimous en- 
Reilly dorsement to the 
appointment. 

It appeared that there was little doubt 
but that the Senate would confirm the 
nomination of the witty and affable Irish- 
man who came to CAB in March of 
1940 as an examiner and who won pro- 
motion to the position of assistant to the 
chairman in 2% years. 

Reilly came to CAB from the position 
of assistant corporation counsel for the 
District of Columbia. He is a native of 
Pittsburgh, was educated at Mount St 
Mary’s College at Emmitsburg, Md., and 
took his law degree at Columbus Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. He was ad- 
mitted to the District of Columbia bar in 
1935. 


Men From Many Walks 
Of Life Are Included in 
Rhode Island Air Guard 


Men of widely divergent pursuits—mer- 
chants, teachers, salesmen, truck drivers, 
beauticians, a chiropractor—make up the 
two air squadrons of the Rhode Island 
State Guard. 

Commanding officer of the units is Maj. 
George A. Anderson, who owns and op- 
erates a radio and electric shop. Capt. 
John H. Greene, executive officer, runs an 
automobile sales agency, and Capt. Ezra 
H. Kent, operations officer, teaches air- 
plane mechanics in a high school. 

Lt. Salvatore L. Bisignano, who teaches 
meteorology to members of the squadrons, 
operates a beauty shop, and Capt. George 
H. Bixby, adjutant, runs an advertising 
agency. 

Average age of flyers is 36, ranging 
from 18 to 55. They use their own 
planes, and personally pay all expenses. 

The Rhode Island Guard claims to be 
one of the few militia organizations whose 
regiment has the full benefit of its alr 
arm on all maneuvers and command post 
exercises. The Wing, as the arm is called, 
offers free courses in aerial photography, 
aero-dynamics, pre-flight training, radio, 
aviation mechanics, navigation, and 
meteorology. 

The small planes of the Wing are 
equipped with two-way radio, a factor 
which aids in coordinating the flyers with 
the First Regiment of the militia, an in- 
fantry organization. 
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Pattern indication gives the pilot a 
visual “picture” of his attitude at all 
times, regardless of the degree of bank, 
climb, or dive. 


No angular limitations! The Sperry 
Attitude Gyro indicates pitch and bank 
without any angular limitations! 


~ a weenie ~ 


No caging! Because there are no angu- 
lar limitations, the instrument never has 
to be caged . . . not even in acrobatics! 


Attitude Unlimited! 


New Sperry Attitude Gyro provides pattern indication . . . 


has no angular limits . . . needs no caging! 


ITH THE NEW Sperry Attitude 

Gyro Indicator a pilot can, for 
the first time, loop, roll, dive, climb, or 
fly at any angle with visibility zero, 
and still always know the attitude of 
his plane relative to the earth. 


The spherical dial is marked to pro- 
vide the same “pattern” type of indi- 
cation whether by daylight or by any 
artificial light . . . a single glance tells 
the story. 

The suspension for the spherical dial 
of this new Sperry instrument allows 
full 360° freedom of indication in the 


roll and pitch axes of the airplane. 


A small gyro spinning at 23,500 
r.p.m. stabilizes the sphere and keeps 
it erect in relation to the earth’s sur- 
face. The airplane actually maneuvers 
around the indicating sphere. 


The Sperry Attitude Gyro makes in- 
strument flying safer, easier, and facili- 
tates maneuvers and acrobatic training. 


With it there is no possibility of the 
gyro’s tumbling, even in extremely tur- 
bulent air. And, of course, its advan- 
tages in combat are obvious. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


Gyroscopics * Electronics * 


Automatic Computation * 


Servo-Mechanism 











THASING on + 


AIR-LANES OF TOMORROW 


In Europe, in Asia, in the South Pacific . . . on battle 
fronts around the globe ...American pilots are fight- 
ing to Victory. Thousands of these air heroes won 
their wings in Ryan PT-22’s...at Ryan flying schools. 


To get these superb military pilots started right, Ryan 
has been privileged to conduct a most extensive 
flight-training operation for the United States Army 
for nearly five years. 


Daily, Ryan Schools at Hemet, California, and Tuc- 
son, Arizona, fly a distance equal to five trips around 
the world. Hundreds of seasoned pilots, men and 


FIRST IN THE U. S.—Ryan, in 1925, established 
the first year ’round passenger air-line in the United 
States. The next year this pioneer organization began 
manufacture of planes for the air-mail service and 
pioneered in establishing the important Pacific 
Coast airway from San Diego to Seattle. 


women skilled in maintenance, and technical experts 
make the Ryan Schools a smooth-functioning organi- 
zation experienced in the operational problems which 
must daily be met to keep such a large-scale project 
operating at peak efficiency. 


Ryan Schools, with more than 20 years of active 
flying experience, are also, in effect, operating labor- 
atories for the aircraft designers of the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company; they are instrumental in bringing 
new and improved methods to flying operations and 
better ideas on streamlined maintenance. 


RELY ON RYAN TO BUILD WELL RYAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
OPERATING BASES: HEMET, CALIFORNIA, AND TUCSON, ARIZONA 


THE RYAN SCHOOLS ARE SUBSIDIARIES OF THE RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 





tended 


Property 
Class 2 


Airport Built in Six Stages as Need Grows 


The initial step for the development of 


Expansion Possible an airport need not necessarily be expen- 
Ts ring sive. A good turf landing field of 1,800 to 
Without Tearing Out 2,000 feet of landing area in all directions 


Any Previous Work with clear approaches will suffice for the 


average small community. 
A DEFINITE planning program for the 





The following six sketches illustrate a 

construction of airports in successive planning program that is being carried on 
expansion stages as needs" develop has in a city of 5,000 persons in western 
or by Bos Bangs x Kear Po Michigan. The drawings show successive 
ports.” stages of construction, to be undertaken 
Once a proper site is acquired it is then as the need for increased facilities be- 
possible to prepare a master layout plan comes apparent. 
































With the site enlarged to 200 acres it is 

possible to extend the N-S and E-W run- 

ways to 3,500 feet so that all the runways 

will be of Class 3 length. Also included 

in Stage Five are additional hangers with 
paved aprons. 






































The work included in Stage One on the site 
of 120 acres consists of grading, drainage Two additional 2,500 foot runways have been 


and seeding of landing strips to the lengths added in Stage Three, completing the Class 
shown. Also shown are hangars to be built 2 development. Unit or "T" hangars are 
as needed. The entrance driveway will be shown. These are individual hangars, built 
built, but even this feature is planned as at low cost. 
part of a future double drive. 
4. 





Stage Six represents the maximum develop- 
ment of this airport. It consists of widen- 
ing the runways to 150 feet, paving taxiways 
to provide ready access to the ends of the 
runways, two additional hangars and the 
final units of the administration building. 








Stephens Heads Washington 
National Airport Club 


A National Airport Club, formed to 
“provoke and disseminate information 
and the exchange of ideas covering the 
subject of aviation and air transportation 
at Washington National Airport,” held its 
KR first meeting last fortnight with 45 charter 
members present. All airlines operating 
_——— eee =e into Washington, the airport management, 
scat "e the CAA and other groups were repre- 
sented. 

V. K. Stephens, station manager for 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines in Wash- 
3 standards to accommodate limited air- nave lgpe epee rer ney eae 
line operation. An additional 40 acres of tion department of Gulf Oil Co., vice 
© that development may be undertaken ground are required. Also included is the president; W. E. Nichols, manager of Air- 
m such a way that expansion of the air- first unit of the administration building, port Transport Inc., secretary, and Karl 
port will be possible without tearing out paving the loading apron and completing P. Hughes, district traffic manager of 
© re-doing any of the original work. the roadway for the entrance drive. United Air Lines, treasurer. 




















“ wy Two landing strips have been ex- 
ended to the maximum lengths within the The work included in Stage Four consists of 


Prope 
teu a ‘fee ao = lo extending the two diagonal runways to Class 
included. 
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Sweden Designs New Fighter and Bomber 








Two 1,500 hp inline engines power a new bomber for the Swedish Air Force, top photo. 
The new Swedish fighter, lower photo, has wings and fuselage 


It is known as the 


made of wood squares. 


Swedish Air Force 
Being Strengthened 


ORCED TO RELY on its own materials 

and engineers since the start of the 
war, Sweden is stepping rapidly ahead in 
building up its Royal Air Force. 

A new medium twin-engine bomber 
and a single-seat fighter, the latter of 
unusual construction, have just been 
added to the country’s military equip- 
ment. Both planes were designed by 
Swedish engineers and are completely 
manufactured in Sweden. 

The fuselage and wings of the new 
fighter are made of wooden squares 
mounted on a forged steel framework. 
The wood squares have been heat-treated 
to increase tensile strength. If the plane 
is struck by gunfire only the punctured 
squares need to be replaced. 

The Swedish engineers resorted to this 
type of construction because of the native 
abundance of wood -and because of the 
need to make the plane as light as pos- 
sible for the comparatively low-power 
engine available. 

The metal bomber in its latest version 
has 1,550 hp inline engines. The ship is 
built by Svenska Aeroplane Aktiebolaget 
(SAAB), large aircraft manufacturing 
company in Sweden. The installation of 
dive brakes enables the plane to be used 
also a dive bomber. 


Fighter Designed by Air Force 


The fighter was designed by the Air 
Force. Parts are made by subcontractors 
and the plane assembled by Air Force 
engineers. 

The Swedish Air Force before the war 
used much American, British, Italian and 
German equipment. North American two- 
seat trainers still are used in fighter train- 
ing. The bulk of the planes in use now, 
however, are Swedish made, some under 
American license. 

The Swedish Air Force has been a sepa- 
rate military unit from the Army and 
Navy since 1925. Its appropriation now 
is far larger than that for the Navy and 
almost as large as the Army fund. 

In the strategy of modern war and due 
to the geographical location of Sweden, its 
air force personnel is given training both 
as an adjunct to the Navy and to the 
Army. 

The Air Force consists of six bombard- 
ment flotillas of three squadrons each, 
seven fighter flotillas of three squadrons 
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It is called the J-22. 





each, one torpedo flotilla, one tactical re- 
connaissance flotilla, one strategic recon- 
naissance flotilla, an undisclosed number 


of Navy reconnaissance flotillas, and 


three flying schools. 


Flight Strips Authorized 
In New House Highway Bill 


Authorization for construction of flight 
strips throughout the country is contained 
in the Postwar Highway Construction biil 
(H. R. 4915) reported out recently by the 
House Roads Committee, but no funds 
are earmarked for this purpose. The bill 
authorizes a total of $500,000,000 a year for 
the first three “successive postwar fiscal 
years” for highway and flight strip pur- 
poses. 

Language of Section 11 dealing with 
flight strips is: “The Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Roads is authorized, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, to co- 
operate with the State highway depart- 
ments and any Federal agency in the 
location, development, construction, and 
maintenance of flight strips adjacent to 
public highways, or roadside development 
areas along such highways, in order to 
insure greater safety for traffic on the 
public highways by providing additional 
facilities to be available for the landing 
and take-off of aircraft. When requested 
by the State highway department, funds 
authorized by this Act are hereby made 
available, in addition to any funds that 
may be available under any other appro- 
priation, for carrying out the provisions of 
this section and for paying all or any part 
of the necessary costs incurred therefor, 
including the cost of acquiring the land 
necessary for such facilities. 

“Federal highway funds shall not be 
used for the reconstruction or relocation 
of any highway giving access to a flight 
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Swedish Line Marks 
20th Anniversary 





A. B. Aerotransport, the Swedish airlip 
and one of the oldest air transport 
erators in Europe, celebrated its 20th a. 
niversary on June 2. 

ABA was formed in 1924 by Capt. Cy 
Florman, who during the 20 years } 
been its president and managing directy 
On June 2, 1924, the first flight starig 
between Stockholm and Helsingfors wig 
a single-engine, four-passenger seaplay 
Since then, route miles have increas 
from 450 to 4,500. 

In 1925, the company inaugurated ty 
first service in Europe with three-enging 
all-metal nine-passenger planes. Ty 
service operated between Malmo, Cope. 
hagen and Amsterdam, connecting 4 
Amsterdam with Air France for Pax 
and Imperial Airways for London. 

In 1928, ABA started the first night # 
mail service between Stockholm aj 
London, carrying all first-class mail with 
out surcharge. The route was operated 
with single-engined planes which carrie 
in addition to the crew, a clerk from t 
Swedish post office, who sorted aj 
stamped mail during the flight. This ser 
ice was so successful that it eventual) 
developed into a network, enabling ma 
to be sent between major European citig 
overnight. 

In 1937, ABA added Douglas DC-3s 1 
its fleet, and still uses this type aircrafi 
Until the war the company had ix 
only one passenger. In 1943, howeve 
two of ABA’s planes were lost due # 
“war action” on the Sweden-Scotlan 
route, and K. C. Lindner, the companyj 
chief pilot since its start, was killed 
ABA’s service during the war has neces 
sarily been irregular. The Stockholm 
Scotland route is now temporarily sw 
pended. 




































Dinner in Washington 


On June 2 





the airline gave a sma 
dinner to mark its 20th anniversary ¢ 
the Statler Hotel, Washington. Host 
were K. H. Larsson, vice president wit 
has been in the U. S. for the past yea 
and T. H. Nilert, U. S. representative 
Guests were: 

A. de Aminoff, Counselor of the Swed 
ish Legation; J. D. Walstrom, aviatic 
division, State Department; Irving Tayl 
Douglas Aircraft Company; T. H. Wi 
strand, Counselor of the Swedish Leg 
tion; Stokely Morgan, chief, aviation é 
vision, State Department; Wayne W. Pz 
rish, editor of American Aviation; Art 
Christie, United Aircraft Corp.; Fraj 
Fleming, Douglas Aircraft Company; ! 
Col. Sam Gates, Air Transport Comma 
AAF; L. Welch Pogue, Chairman, Ci 
Aeronautics Board; Charles I. Stants 




















Civil Aeronautics Administrator; 
John Rogers, V.P. of Douglas Aircr 
Company. 






strip or airport, or for the reconstruct! 
or relocation of any highway which ™ 
been or may be closed or the usefulnay 
of which has been or may be impaired 
the location or construction of any fig 
strip or airport, unless the officials 9 
charge have first concurred with & 
State highway department and the Pubs 
Roads Administration in the location ® 
such flight strip or airport.” 
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living with 


electrons 


Only a short time ago—when the principles of 
radio were discovered—men began dimly to 
realize the versatility of electrons. But it was not 
until war came, with its deadly challenges, that 
men really began living with electrons, utilizing 
them in amazing applications in ships and 
planes and battle vehicles. Their versatile per- 
formances promise future applications that will 
make electronic devices a part of our daily lives. 


Delco Radio has been working in close coopera- 
tion with Army and Navy engineers to help 
make electronics an increasingly effective 
“weapon” of war. The assignment has called for 
full utilization of Delco Radio’s research labora- 
tories, engineering background and production 


facilities, by means of which principles have 
been explored and exploited, designs evolved to 
apply these principles, and complete equipment 
manufactured with speed and skill. To all radio 
and electronic applications, Delco Radio brings 


its long experience in volume production of 


precision radio instruments. 


DO MORE THAN BEFORE- 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Dalen Radio 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 











WPB Sets Up Staff 
On Production and 
Reconversion Plans 


Readjustment and reconversion of pro- 
duction programs will be charted by a 
new committee, the Production Execu- 
tive Committee Staff, in the War Pro- 
duction Board. Under Executive Vice 

C. E. Wilson, the PEC Staff will 
coordinate all information on proposed 
cutbacks and future requirements as well 
as develop flexible plans to meet the pro- 
duction changes created by full or partial 
termination of the war. 

The Staff “will get all of the necessary 
information on proposed production 
changes,” WPB Chairman Nelson stated 
in announcing formation of the Commit- 
tee. “It will match this with all of the 
necessary information, first on proposed 
new programs for military production 
and second on proposed programs for 
additional civilian producticn. It will 
know what the possibilities are and what 
the needs are; it will know how such 
things as local manpower situations or 
shortages of essential parts or materials 
may affect the uses which can be made 
of plants or workers which are going to 
be made idle. The staff will then be able 
to make recommendations concerning the 
timing, manner and locale of production 
changes to the Production Executive 
Committee and recommendations con- 
cerning the placement of new programs 
to the Requirements Committee.” 


Deputy Directors Listed 


Deputy directors of the entire staff will 
be Stacy May and William B. Murphy, 
assisted by the combined staffs of the 
Bureau of Planning and Statistics and the 
Requirements Committee. Agencies rep- 
resented on the new committee include: 
Army Service Forces, Army Air Forces, 
Navy’s Office of Procurement and Ma- 
terial, Bureau of Aeronautics, Maritime 
Commission, and War Manpower Com- 
mission. Representatives of the follow- 
ing WPB offices are also included: Pro- 
gram Vice Chairman, Onverations Vice 

, Civilian Requirements Vice 
Chairman, Labor Production Vice Chair- 
man, Manpower Requirements’ Vice 
Chairman, Chairman of Smaller War 
Plants, Metals and Minerals Vice Chair- 
man and the Vice Chairman’s Office. 


Uniform Termination 
Article Adopted For 
All Purchase Orders 


A uniform termination article to be in- 
serted in all purchase orders and subcon- 
tracts for use in the settlement of claims 
under fixed-price sub-contracts has been 
adopted by the Joint Contract Termina- 
tion Board and approved by Director of 
War Mobilization James F. Byrnes. 

Procedures also will be established by 
which subcontract claims for small 


amounts may be validated immediately 
provided certain safeguards are observed, 
the Board promised. 
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NAA Joint Airport Users 
Conference in Washington 


Scheduled for July 24-25 


Fifty organizations and government 
agencies have been invited to attend a 
Joint Airport Users’ Conference in Wash- 
ington July 24 and 25 sponsored by the 
National Aeronautic Association. NAA 
has planned the conference “to bring all 
interested groups into concert in plan- 
ning for postwar landing facilities 
throughout the United States.” 

Among those invited to send delegates 
to the conference are national organiza- 
tions of the varicus components of the 
aviation and _ construction industries, 
groups representing the public interest in 
airport problems, Federal agencies, and 
state, county, and local governments. 

“This country’s stake in the air de- 
pends to a very large extent upon an 
adequate understructure of landing facil- 
ities,” said William R. Enyart, president 
of NAA. “Our present airport pattern 
must be improv and vastly expanded 
if it is to meet postwar requirements. 
There has been no lack of proposals for 
airport development, but maximum ex- 
pansion of landing facilities depends upon 
coordination of effort and general agree- 
ment upon such questions as the type, 
size, and number of airfields needed, and 
airport classification, and nomenclature.” 


Study of Multiple Taxation 
Of Air Commerce Proposed 


Spurred by the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the Northwest Airlines tax 
case which permits states to levy a 100% 
property tax on the entire fleet of an air- 
line operating in the state, Rep. Alfred 
Bulwinkle (D., N. C.) chairman of the 
aviation subcommittee of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, has introduced a bill providing for a 
study of multiple taxation of air com- 
merce. 

For this purpose, Bulwinkle lifted Sec- 
tion 11 bodily from the Lea Aviation Bill 
and incorporated it in his new bill (H. R. 
4935). He said he hoped to obtain action 
on the tax-study bill, although the Lea 


Bill itself may remain tied up in the 
House Rules Committee. 
HR 4935 provides: “That the Civil 


Aeronautics Board shall consult with the 
appropriate authorities of the several 
States, Territories and possessions, and 
sub-divisions thereof, with a view to the 
development of means for eliminating and 
avoiding, as far as practicable, multiple 
taxation of persons engaged in air com- 
merce and their employes, by State, Ter- 
ritories and possessions, and subdivisions 
thereof, and other taxation by States, 
Territories and possessions, and subdivi- 
sions thereof, which has the effect of un- 
duly burdening or unduly impeding the 
development of air commerce. The Board 
shall report to Congress, within one hun- 
dred and eighty days after the day on 
which this Act is enacted, the results of 
its consultations with such authorities to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable, including recommenda- 
tions for legislation by the Congress if 
such legislation appears necessary or ap- 
propriate.” 
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Compulsory Aviati 
Training After W 
Advocated by A 


Postwar compulsory military aviaj 
training and a strong Federal air poj 
were advocated by operators of primg 
training schools at the semi-annual ¢ 
ference of the Aeronautical Training § 
ciety at New Orleans. 

“For the sake of the nation’s good 
well as the future of aviation, we m 
ask a_strong governmental air poligy 
said Earl Prudden, vice-president 
Ryan Aeronautical Company and 
Aeronautical School. 

After asking for “further clarif 
of air regulation and airport pol 
Prudden demanded that ATS schoo 
used as a nucleus for any govern 
program of expanded aviation trai 
Harry White of King City, Calif., y 
postwar adoption of a national service 
providing for aviation training for s 
youths under Army supervision. 


Calls U. S. Airports Ugly 


Declaring that nearly all of the nat 
airports are ugly and poorly lee 
Oliver Parks, of Parks Air College, 
that the entire future of aviation in 
country is dependent upon obtaining 
adequate airport system. The govern 
should provide for the initial program, 
said, furnishing land, lighting, and d 
age, but the growth of air travel 
pay for later improvements as auto 
biles have paid for the highways. 

J. Wendell Coombs was reelected p 
dent of ATS and William F. Long, set 
tary. The following directors We 
named: Wesley N. Raymond, Doug 
Ga.; Beverly Howard, Orangeburg, S. @ 
Albert I. Lodwick, Lakeland, Fla; 
liam F. Long, Dallas; Bennett Wool 
Corsicana, Texas; William R. Kent, M 
phis; C. C. Moseley, Glendale, 
Leland Hayward, Beverly Hills, 
and Harry S. White, King City, Calif. 
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$200,000 Allocated! 
To Aid In Reopening, 
Philadelphia Field] 


The Federal government has announce(, 
through officials of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, its decision to make available som 
$200,000 for the installation of temporary 
facilities at the Northeast Airport @ 
Philadelphia so that air transport service | 
to Philadelphia may be restored. th 
Air transport service to Philadelphia} 
was suspended last December with th] 
closing of the Philadelphia Municipal Air- Li 
port. The closing was ordered by CAB th 
after military authorities emphasized th] o 
hazards which existed because of wi 
activities. , 
A few months ago Philadelphia at- si 
thorities and members of Congress from 
the area conferred with CAB officials an 


[ 


urged that some steps be taken to enable = 
the restoration of service. As a result ul 
CAB recommended to President Roost fr 
velt that $200,000 in emergency funds & b 
provided for installation and construction 

of temporary facilities. The Presidet! Ww 
approved the request. el 
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He covers the continent - 
between editions 


In 6 hours and 58 minutes, less 
than the time between morning 
and afternoon editions, the TWA 
Lockheed Constellation spanned 
the continent. Commercial air 
transport, by this flight, reached 
scheduled speeds formerly pos- 
sible only in military planes. 

This TWA flight proved that 
such air travel will become rou- 
tine, enabling passengers to cross 
from New York to Los Angeles 
between midnight and breakfast, 
with a full business day at each 
end. Planes like the Constellation 


WRIGHT 


POWER S 


assure true overnight service to 
foreign ports. 

Four Wright Cyclone 18's of 
2,200 horsepower each power the 
Constellation. Most powerful en- 
gines in service, Cyclone 18's were 
the choice of engineers and oper- 
ators alike for reliability, fuel 
economy and the payload bonus 
on every flight which their lower 
unit weight provides. Such basic 
factors, plus the Cyclone’s low 
maintenance cost, continue to 
demonstrate the axiom that 
Wright Cyclones pay their way. 


TONNAGE 


Cyclones Save 3 Ways 


LESS WEIGHT—MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 


WRIGHT 


sircraft éngina 


















“Q@IINCE September 9, 1943, the standard operating weight of 

TWA DC-3 aircraft, consisting of airplane, crew, oil, full 
equipment and meals, has been decreased 261 pounds per air- 
craft for summer operation and 279 pounds per aircraft for winter 
operation. 

“Interpreted in terms of payload space, which TWA valued at 
$173 per pound in 1943, we have found that this weight reduction 
program has given us the equivalent of an additional DC-3 for 
our entire fleet of Skyclubs.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOTS WEIGHT-SAVING BOOKLET TODAY 


Comparative weights of various types of self-locking nuts comprehensively 
reviewed for the convenience of aircraft designers, engineers, operating 
and maintenance personnel. Copy will be sent you, free, on request. 


BOOTS SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


“ThE tly With Their Boots On_li Atet r 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. G 





“Weight Saved On a TWA Plane 
Worth $173 a Pound in 1943” 


SAYS J. C. FRANKLIN 
Vice Pres. of Engineering 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
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BOOTS NUTS SAVE UP TO 
60 LBS. PER PLANE 


@ Much lighter yet far tougher than 
other nuts. 

@ Standard fastenings on all types of mili- 
tary fighters, bombers, cargo carriers. 

@ [n peacetime will be standard on com- 
mercial planes. 

@ Can be used over and over again. 

@ “Outlast the plane.” 


@ Approved by all government aviation 
agencies. 
WING-STYLE NUTS 
IN STRAIGHT 
CHANNEL 

a 








This is one type of the famous Boots All-Metel 
Self-Locking Nut—set in straight or curved 
channel for fast assembly. 
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Outlook for Further 
Work on 28 Airports 
Appears Brightened 


A Congressional delegation, aiming to 
ent abandonment of work on 28 
partly-completed airport projects in 17 
States, expressed encouragement after an 
interview with the President last fort- 
night. 
Congress last year appropriated funds 
for the completion of these projects and 
the Army Airport Approval Board en- 
dorsed their completion in February. 
Subsequently, it is understood, however, 
the President directed a re-survey by the 
Board. It has been indicated that the 
re-survey will recommend abandonment 
of further construction on the ports as 
‘not essential to the war program.” 
After seeing the President last fort- 
night, Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., W. 
Va.), who headed the Congressional dele- 
gation, declared: “We have placed before 
the President information which he in- 
dicated he had not previously possessed. 
We are much encouraged by the attitude 
of the President and he promised he 
would immediately recheck . . .” Other 
members of the delegation were: Sen. 
Guy Gillette (D., Ia.); Sen. Harold Burton 
(R., Ohio); Rep. William Stevenson (R., 
Wis.); and Rep. Harve Tibbott (R., Pa.). 


Price of One Navy 
Plane Declines 62% 
in Two-Year Period 


Individual types of Navy planes have 
declined in price as much as 62% between 
1942 and 1944, according to a report made 
by the Price Analysis Division of the 
Navy’s Office of Procurement and Ma- 
teriel for Secretary Forrestal. 

One type of Navy fighter plane made 
the most spectacular record in cost re- 
duction, declining 62% in price between 
May, 1942 and February, 1944. A scout 
bomber declined 32% in price fiom 
March, 1942 to December, 1943; a torpedo 
bomber showed a price decline of 23.7% 
from January, 1942 to December, 1943, 
while a patrol bomber increased 7.2% 
in price from January, 1942 to July, 1943 
and a non-rigid airship reflected a price 
4 of 9.3% from July, 1942 to December, 

Statistics on procurement for the 
Bureau of Aeronautics reveal that four 
series of aircraft engines show cost re- 
ductions of 23.1, 9.0, 7.9 and 9.9% from 
January, 1942 to December, 1943. Pro- 
peller blade assemblies are represented 
_ series which declined 12.5 and 

The Price Analysis Division pointed 
out that in the Bureau of Aeronautics 
many of the important items are new 
and therefore earliest prices may include 
initial engineering costs, tooling costs, 
training costs for personnel, etc., with 
the result that later contracts will usually 

at lower prices, reflecting the absence 
of these non-recurrent expenses as well 
as the benefits of experience. 
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Feeder Airlines Assn. 
Mapping Year’s Plans 


The Feeder Airlines Assn., organized 
on a temporary basis last spring, will be 
set up permanently at a two-day meet- 
ing in Washington today (June 15) and 
tomorrow, according to Harry R. Stringer, 
vice president of All American Aviation, 
who has been chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee. 

A program to activate the policies and 
purposes of the association, a budget for 
the coming year, and changes in Articles 
of Association will be decided upon, and 
permanent officers elected. 

Representatives of the following 25 
charter member companies are expected 
to attend the meeting: 

All American Avia- Mountain States Avi- 
tion ation 

Automatic Air Mail Otto Aviation Corp. 

Aviation Enterprises Parks Air College 

Central States Avia- Racine Flying Serv- 
tion Corp. ice 

Clear Ridge Aviation Ryan School of Aero- 


Coast Aviation Corp. nautics 
Consolidated Airlines Southair 
Dixie Air Transport Southeastern Air Ex- 
Co. press 
Hawthorne Airways Southern Aviation 
Corp. 


Hylan Flyi Service 
— sal Awiation Co. Southwest Airways 
Land Water Air Serv- Co. 

ice State Airlines 
Mercury Development Virginia Central Air- 

Corp. lines 

West Coast Airlines 

These companies are now operating, or 
have applications pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for air pick-up 
or feeder lines in every part of the coun- 
try, representing an accumulative total of 
140,561 route miles. 


Action of Illinois 
Court Cheers State 
Airport Developers 


State airport planners are greatly 
heartened over the recent action of the 
Illinois Supreme Court in agreeing to 
hear a re-argument of its decision 
wherein the Court invalidated the Illinois 
Airport Authorities Act of 1943. 

Since the Board held several weeks ago 
that operation of an airport was a private 
rather than public enterprise and there- 
fore it was illegal for the Springfield 
Airport Authority of Springfield, Ill, to 
levy and collect taxes for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of such a service, 
the airport development program of 
Illinois had come to a virtual standstill. 

Springfield, through local counsel and 
Charles S. Rhyne, of the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, of Wash- 
ington, field a petition for re-argument on 
the grounds that the court had not been 
apprised of all of the facts and decisions 
relating to the issue. In granting re- 
argument, the court asked for new briefs 
on all questions raised during the previous 
hearing as well as specific information on 
three points raised by the court itself. 
In its order allowing re-argument, the 
court denied petitions of some 17 down- 
state Illinois cities which had asked per- 
mission to appear as Friend of the Court. 

Meanwhile a district court in Minne- 
apolis upheld the legality of the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul Airport authority and this 
case is now headed for the State supreme 
court as the action was originally started 
with the idea of having the state’s highest 
tribunal pass on the question of con- 
stitutionality. 





| J Praise the Lord and 


(R. W. F. “Bob” Schmidt, superin- 
tendent of airports service, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Santa Monica, 
Calif., has submitted the following article 
to AMERICAN AVIATION, expressing his 
views on the so-called “experts” in avia- 
tion—Ed. Note.) 

Perhaps you have not read Thomas de 
Iriarte’s fable of the ass, that, when 
grazing, chanced upon a flute forgotten in 
the grasses of the meadow. Naturally, 
this ass, exhibiting almost human traits, 
could not withstand the impelling forces 
of curiosity, and he touched this flute 
with his nose while sniffing at it. Came 
forth, then, a beautiful note, and the 
animal, delighted at his achievement, 
brayed: “Who says that I am unable to 
make music?” 

This person is bewildered by the rising 
tide of individuals hailed as experts and 
authorities in aviation matters. In fair- 
ness to most of these individuals, they 
are not always aware of their status nor 
do they perceive that the gems which 
fall from their lips are seized as genuine 
by an eager populace. 

en a streamliner conductor voices 
his beliefs in management problems of 
railroads, when a rancher complains of 
marketing situations, or when the local 
manager of a chain system department 
store tells us what is wrong with the dry 
goods business, we respect their opinions. 

We respect their opinions because, while 


Pass the Resolution 


they are lesser luminaries, they have 
attained their positions over a period of 
years by virtue of some hard work and a 
certain amount of ability. 

Similarly, if a man has spent a little 
time in aviation in a relatively respon- 
sible spot, we rather believe that he may 
pop off publicly in a manner commen- 
surate with his training, experiences, and 
range of contacts. However, notwith- 
standing our admiration for these men, 
we do not expect them to enunciate long 
range policies for their fields of endeavor 
with any anticipation of being heard or 
believed unless they have clearly demon- 
strated that they have gone beyond the 
limits of duty in their thinking and deeds. 

Before delving further into this line of 
thought, however, it will be well to de- 
fine “expert” and “authority” because 
these terms are carelessly flung hither 
and yon these days. 

Expert: “One who has special skill of 
knowledge in a subject, a specialist.” 

Authority: “Power due to opinion or 
esteem; influence of character, station, - 
mental or moral superiority, or the like.” 

With these standards before me, I can- 
not conceive why the layman will even 
bother to sit through a luncheon of in- 
variably mediocre food—let alone pay for 
one—to hear the great message on the 
future of all aviation from Richard Roe, 
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former manufacturer of shoe-lace tips 
and now a sub-contractor to a sub-con- 
tractor furnishing liddle lamzy divey to 
Mastadon Aircraft Corporation. We con- 
cede that Richard may have done one 
hell of a swell job in converting his fac- 
tory and in stepping up production, and 
we'll also say a word for these many 
Richards all over the nation: Indispen- 
sable. But, are there not limits to per- 
spective? 

The fellow with his thumb stuck in the 
hole in the dike is not demonstrating any 
“special skill or knowledge” or exhibiting 
much “influence of character, station, or 
mental or moral superiority,” except on 
the subject of thumbs stuck in holes in 
dikes and the reasons for same. 

Nonetheless, some bystander, mistaking 
courage and resourcefulness as symbols 
of comprehension and complete under- 
standing, asks this thumb-sticker about 
the conversion or hydrostatic pressures 
in pounds per square inch to heads of 
water in feet. The guy with the thumb, 
his sphere of activity being necessarily 
restricted because of the position of his 
digit, and therefore being unable to seek 
counsel, feels obliged to quench the thirst 
for knowledge as exhibited by this sud- 
den admirer; flattered, he squirms a little, 
shifts his intellectual cud, and lets fly. 
An expert, an authority, is born! 


May Have to Recount 


Later, when his thumb-sticking is his- 
tory, he will be called upon to recount 
his exploits, and unless he remembers 

maxim that an expert is only a 
damned fool away from home, he will be 
on his way. However, one day he may 
discover that all damned fools do not 
necessarily go away from home. Some 
stay there, marry the boss’ daughter, and 
qualify as authorities. Now, nothing is 
so disconcerting to the nomadic practi- 
tioner as that unhappy moment when he 
encounters the locally entrenched savant. 
The wanderer, realizing that the home- 
grown product is a hardy variety, indeed, 
may retire from the field permanently, or 
he may concede a point. Either act 
further strengthens the position of the 
localite, but if the out-of-towner is so 
bold as to clip the homing pigeon’s wings, 
he’s still around to expert! 

Take my racket, for instance: Airports. 
I have been batting around them for 
fifteen years, and I have been exposed 
to quite a few schools of thought and 
methods of accomplishment—both in and 
out of government service—from coast to 
coast, and from the sub-tropics to points 
where the temperatures are low enough 
to affect the proverbial brass anthropoid. 
During this period, I have encountered 
quite a few experts and authorities. This 
time, I am not given to levity—those of 
whom I speak now were the McCoy. Not 
all of them were modest, retiring souls, 
either. Many of them shouted their 
wares from the house tops (or just 
above). They had learned just what a 
lot of alleged academic moss-backs 
already knew—if you have a budget to 
balance, having all of the answers is no 
asset unless you have publicity. 

Because aviation is, in all of its com- 
plexities, the mountain risen overnight 
from which rivulets of molten lava and 
chilling water both flow into our eco- 
nomic fields below, it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for those within the 
industry to discern who’s who. Too many 
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Inter-Plant Time Saved by Plane 








Valuable traveling time between the two plants of Cooper-Bessemer Corp. at Mount Vernon, 


PE eget 
tei 


. es 


O., and Grove City, Pa., is saved by officials of the company through use of this five 


Fairchild. 


passenger 


Cooper-Bessemer makes Diesel and gas engines, compressors, and 
auxiliary equipment vital to the war effort. (See page 6) 





Revised Army Travel 
Rules Boost Airlines’ 
Priority Business 


Changes in Army travel regulations, 
putting officers on a per diem rather than 
a mileage basis, have resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the airlines’ priority 
business and have also, to a lesser de- 
gree, boosted non-priority travel. 

Prior to March 1 of this year, Army 
officers traveling under official orders re- 
ceived eight cents a mile travel allow- 
ance. However, when their orders spe- 
cifically directed them to use air trans- 
portation, they were on a per diem basis. 
Under this system, officers were not in- 
clined to use air transportation—their 
travel costs by rail would be much less 
than the eight-cent allowance, even al- 
lowing for land grant deductions. 

Effective March 1, however, officers were 
put on a per diem basis when traveling 
under official orders (except when per- 
manent change of station is involved). 
Under this system, they receive only their 
actual fare plus per diem allowance, 
which varies generally between $6 and 
$9 a day. Navy personnel were not in- 
cluded in the change. 

This system, it is said, encourages of- 


ficers to “get there and get back in, 
hurry” because on a $7 per diem, for 
example, they might lose money on th 
trip. 

For this reason, more and more nil- 
tary personnel are turning to air travel 
If their orders specifically direct them tp 
use air transportation, they automatically 
receive a Class 3 priority. If their ordex 
do not so state, they may use air travel 
without a priority. 

A survey of the five airlines in Wash- 
ington—American Airlines, TWA, United 
Eastern and Pennsylvania-Central— 
showed that the change has resulted in 
a definite increase in priority busines, 
One airline reported that it was “flooded” 
with Class 3 priorities. Others stated 
that they were noticeably tighter m 
priorities than they were before March 1 

Virginia Rideout, manager of the U.§ 
Capital Airline Ticket Association—th 
joint airline ticket office in the Pentagon 
Building (sponsored by American, TWA, 
United, Eastern, PCA and Northwest) 
stated that business through that offic 
increased substantially about March li 
and has been building up since. 

The airlines also report that they ar 
getting an increasingly larger amount 
business from enlisted Army and Navy 
personnel, who are entitled to a priority 
4 on either their last furlough before go- 
ing overseas or on their first journey up- 
on return from overseas stations. 





individuals, inadvertently or not, are ex- 
ercising influence not quite on a par with 
accepted concepts. 

Unfortunately, those to whom we refer 
as laymen are not generally students of 
trends outside their immediate means of 
livelihood and circle of friends. When 
they attend their Chamber of Commerce 
and service club luncheons, they are, in 
truth, making their contact with the out- 
side world. The speaker of the day will 
always have a few listeners who take 
him seriously, and the speaker, if a per- 
sonable or dynamic sort, is likely to 
develop considerable enthusiasm. When 
it so happens that he is talking through 
his hat, irreparable damage may be 
wrought. Of course, these frauds are not 
confined to aviation, but they are more 
likely to occur because the people are 
more receptive to that which purports 
to be the low-down or the inside stuff 
on matters aeronautical. 

Too many times now, I have seen 
Chambers of Commerce and service clubs 
adopt resolutions endorsing or disapprov- 
ing practically anything at the suggestion 
of an “expert” or “authority.” Of course, 
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pressure groups know of the desire a 
the’ layman to have some voice in affain 
of the day, and of the wish to heb 
another with his problems, so they fre 
quently bend these well-meant gesture 
to coincide with their requirements, which 
are often to the detriment of all. 

Of course, I may be unduly upset about 
all this, but when I find that sheep in 
wolves’ clothing are successfully howling 
outside the settlements and frightening 
the populace into hurried and unreasoned 
action, so that when the real trouble 
comes we may find deaf ears, I am 
worried. I am worried because it con 
cerns my future, and yours, too. 
should like to see harmony in this i 
dustry of ours, and I believe that a little 
less ringing oratory ending with th 
theme, “Praise the Lord and pass the 
resolution,” will do more to amalgamai 
the interests which currently comprise } 

We have to go forward, but as we con 
template the lush meadows, let us not be 
misled—more important, let not others 
who would help us shape our destiny, 
misled—by those who chance to sniff # 
mislaid flutes. 
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Legal Move Blocks Grace ‘Terminal in U.S 


CAB Says It Lacks 
Authority to Force 


Panagra Extension 


A LEGAL MANEUVER, which raised 
the point of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s authority to compel the extension 
of an airline which technically had not 
applied for an extension of its route, was 
successful in blocking the hopes of W. R. 
Grace and Co. for obtaining a U. S. 
terminal for its subsidiary, Pan American- 
Grace Airways, Inc 

When the Board, on May 24, handed 
down an opinion that it lacked the power 
to compel such an extension and there- 
fore would be compelled to dismiss the 

proceeding, it automatically blocked con- 
re wate of 3,400 pages of testimony 
which had been taken during a bitterly 
contested six weeks hearing in New York. 
The New York hearing was based almost 
entirely on the economic and public in- 
terest phase of the proposed extension of 
Panagra from Balboa, Canal Zone to a 
U. S. terminal at either Miami, Tampa or 
New Orleans. 

At the opening of the New York hear- 
ing last fall, Pan American Airways, Inc., 
joint co-owner of Panagra, filed a motion 
that the proceeding be dismissed on the 
ground that the Board did not have juris- 
diction. The Board some few days later 
dismissed the motion without prejudice to 
its renewal at the close of the hearing. 
The hearings then continued for another 
five weeks at the close of which Pan 
American renewed the motion. 


Voluntary Agreement Sought 


Then on Jan. 31 the Board listened to 
oral argument of counsel of Pan Amer- 

ican, W. R. Grace & Co., Eastern Air 
Lines, National Airlines and Chicago and 
Southern touching solely on the jurisdic- 
tional issue. The three domestic airlines 
joined with Pan American in urging that 
the case be dismissed on the grounds that 
the Board lacked authority to compel the 
extension of Panagra to a terminal in the 
United States. 

Because Pan American, owner of one 
half of the stock of Panagra, had refused 
to join W. R. Grace & Co., owner of the 
other half of the stock, in the filing of an 
application for this extension of route, 
W. R. Grace & Co. filed a petition and 
complaint requesting the Board to insti- 
tute a proceeding pursuant to section 
401 (h) of the Act to alter, amend, and 

Panagra’s certificate so as to ex- 
tend its northern terminal from the Canal 
Zone to some point such as Miami, Tampa 
or New Orleans. 

The Board explored the possibility of 
working out a voluntary settlement of the 
controversy between Pan American and 
Grace. Numerous conferences were held 
by the Board with both parties. Finally 
the Board suggested that the parties enter 
into an agreement under which sufficient 
shares of the two stockholders would be 
transferred to an independent director or 
directors who would be able to break the 
deadlock resulting from the equal division 
of the ownership of Panagra stock be- 
tween Pan American and Grace. 
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When this suggested remedy was reject- 
ed, the Board, on Sept. 10, 1942, issued its 
order which instituted the present pro- 
ceeding. The Board instituted the action 
under section 401 (h) which reads in part 
as follows: 

“The Authority, upon petition or com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, after 
notice and hearing, may alter, amend, 
modify or suspend any such certificate, in 
whole or in part, if the public conven- 
ience and necessity so require.” 

The oral argument, with Henry J. 
Friendly contending for dismissal of the 
proceeding in behalf of Pan American 
and John T. Cahill, of Grace, vigorously 
opposing such action, centered largely 
around the interpretation of the meaning 
of the three words, “alter, amend and 


modify.” 
‘Character Changed’ 


In its recent decision, the Board said: 
“We are of the opinion that this section 
of the Act does authorize the Board to 
add new points or services to the cer- 
tificate of a carrier on the Board’s own 
initiative and without application by, and 
the consent of, the carrier; but this au- 
thority does not include the addition of 
new service which would be so extensive 
as to amount to a new air transportation 
route, or of such a kind as to substan- 
tially change the character of a carrier’s 
system.” 

The fundamental regulatory purpose 
which certificates of public convenience 
and necessity serve is to prescribe, and 
thereby control, the extent of the air 
transportation which each particular car- 
rier may engage in, the Board said. 

“The principal components of a cer- 
tificate are the terminal and intermediate 
points and the classes of traffic to be 
served and, in view of the purposes of 
certificate procedure, it is clear that any 
other terms of a certificate are simply in- 
cidental to these major elements,” the 
Board opinion stated. 

“Under these circumstances,” the opin- 
ion continued, “the conclusion is ines- 
capable that when section 401 (h) pro- 
vides that the Board ‘may alter, amend or 
modify . . . any such certificate’ it con- 
stitutes a grant of power to alter, amend 
or modify that which is the significant 
part of a certificate and which is the basis 
of operation of the certificate scheme as a 
regulatory device, namely, the terminal 
and intermediate points and classes of 
traffic authorized to be served. There is 
nothing in the usual and ordinary mean- 
ing of the words of the statutory phrase 
‘may alter, amend or modify any such 
certificate’ which requires, or even justi- 
fies, a contrary conclusion.” 

In the oral argument, much had been 
made of the powers which Congress had 
given to other regulatory transport and 
utility agencies with reference to invol- 
untary extensions of service. 

The Board stated “In our opinion, how- 
ever, an examination of these statutes re- 
veals that they differ so greatly from the 
Civil Aeronautics Act in language and 
purpose, and in the factual situations to 
which they relate, that their relation to 
the problem before us is too remote to 
be significant.” 


Likewise reference to the legislative 





Relieved.of Big Job 


When CAB entered its order dis. 
missing, for lack of jurisdiction, the 
Panagra-U.S. terminal case, CAB 
Examihers Francis W. Brown and 
Vincent L. Gingerich breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

It relieved them of the necessity 
of writing a report based on 3,400 
pages of testimony taken during a 
six weeks’ hearing in New York last 
fall. This testimony related to the 
economic and public interest ques- 
tions involved in extending Pa- 
nagra’s route some 1,200 miles, from 
Balboa, Canal Zone to some U. §, 
ports of entry. 

This record will go into the ar- 
chives of the Board and possibly 
will not be referred to again until 
some writer, years hence, decides to 
explore the difficulties which are en. 
countered when two companies, 
equal owners of a subsidiary, try to 
agree on policies affecting their off. 
spring—a legal entity with a split 
personality. 











assistance in resolving the question, th 
Board stated. 

“Such material as the parties have pre 
sented as significant seems equally su 
ceptible of being construed as supporting 
or as denyi the existence of the powe 
of extension,” the opinion pointed out. 

In deciding that the proposed extension 
would in reality constitute a basic tran 
formation of the character of the carrie, 
the Board pointed out by giving Panagn 
a U. S. terminal, the carrier would hav 
direct access to one or more major gate 
ways for through traffic between th 
U. S. and Latin America. The extension, 
it was stated, would permit Panagra 
connect directly with the domestic a 
transportation system of the U. S. without! 
the necessity of relying upon the cor 
necting services of Pan American, Tr 
mileage sought would increase the rout 
mileage of Panagra about 1200 miles, « 
about 14% of its existing mileage. 


Controversy Cited 


The Board had this to say concerning 
the unpleasant internal relationships @ 
the co-owners of Panagra: “Regardless @ 
which of the co-owners of Panagra is # 
fault, the very fact that a controversy @ 
this kind has developed indicates that # 
unhealthy condition exists in the inter! 
affairs of the company. A decision by t 
Board, after consideration on the merits 
of the question of whether or not Pe 
nagra’s routes should be extended to som 
point or points in the continental limi 
of the United States would remedy 
particular controversy between the & 
owners; but it would not solve the bat 
difficulties of the Panagra joint ownership 

“This is an inherently bad _ situation 
Deadlock between the two _ interest 
equally represented in the ownership ® 
the company is always possible, and c& 
tain to occur from time to time, especial 
in view of the special interests and ® 


history of the Act was found to be of no other activities of the two co-owners.” 
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Pogue Reveals Why 
Increase in Take-off 
Weights Was Denied 


L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, has made public a 
letter which he wrote to James P. Murray, 
president of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, explaining the Board’s ac- 
tion in turning down the proposals to in- 
crease the landing and take-off weights 
of certain transport planes. 

Murray had written Pogue asking for 
the reasons on which the Board had based 
its decision, announced May 20. 

Pogue’s letter follows, in part: 

“The Board’s action was by a majority 
yote of three members. No one of the 
five members of the Board was willing 
to adopt the proposed regulation in its 
entirety. One member favored allowing 
the increase of landing loads on existing 
aircraft. Two members favored allowing 
an increase of take-off and landing loads 
in operations with cargo only. The action 
of the Board which declined to adopt the 
proposed regulation was based upon the 
following considerations: 


‘Shortage of Planes’ 


“The primary reason for the proposed 
increase in gross loads was the shortage 
of air carrier aircraft and the tremendous 
amount of personnel and cargo to be 
transported as a result of the war emer- 
gency. The Board concluded that situa- 
tion had now been materially relieved by 
the return of a substantial number of 
airplanes to the airlines and the fact that 
still more are to be made available in the 
not distant future. Further, and a very 
important consideration, was the appre- 
hension which was shown to prevail gen- 
erally among the airline pilots that the 
increasing of the loads on the presently- 
used equipment (most of which had al- 
ready had a considerable life) would 
lower the margin of safety, particularly 
under conditions of turbulence and single- 
engine performance. The Board thought 
that the basis for this apprehension might 
well be the subject of controversy, but 
that the universal existence of the fear 
which prevailed among the airline pilots 
could not be questioned and was a fact 
which in itself would constitute a hazard. 
The Board felt that the creation of a 
psychological hazard in the cockpit, espe- 
cially under the strain of war, was not 
justified in view of the previously men- 
tioned fact that the need for increasing 
the loads was rapidly disappearing. 

“The Board also felt that to increase 
the loads on existing airline equipment 
over all the vigorous protests of the air- 

e pilots might well create a fear in 
the minds of the traveling public which 
would adversely affect the development 
of air transportation. It seemed to be 
tather generally understood that the en- 
actment into the Civil Air Regulations of 

© transport category requirements, on 
Feb. 6, 1942, to become effective on Dec. 
31, 1944, was not to apply to the equip- 
eg presently in service on the air- 


‘The action taken by the Board on the 
Proposed regulation to increase gross 
loads ‘Should not be construed as having 
any implications with respect to new 

1 of aircraft which will become 
available in the future.” 
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Mid-Continent Directors Re-elected 





Members of the board of directors of Mid-Continent Airlines were reelected at a recent 
stockholders’ meeting in Kansas City. Left to right in above photo are J. C. Collins, vice 
president and secretary; W. W. Howes, former assistant postmaster general of the U. S.. who 
is @ director; J. W. Miller, company president and a director; J. A. Zock, chairman of the 





CAB Calendar 


June 19—Oral argument on 
Detroit-St. Louis-Memphis cases 
(Docket 303 et al). 


June 20—Prehearing conference 
on Florida applications, Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc. (Docket 489 et al). 


June 27—Prehearing conference 
on applications involving service in 
the North-Central states, Automatic 
Air Mail, Inc. (Docket 415 et al. 


July 17—Hearing on application 
of Postmaster General requesting 
award of air mail contracts to 
Alaska Airways, Inc. and Woodley 
Airways covering additional points 
in Alaska. (Docket 1315 et al) 
(Tentative). 


July 24—Hearing on application 
of American Airlines for Board ap- 
proval of its acquisition of control 
of American Export Airlines. 


Aug. 1—Hearing on applications 
in Pacific Coast cases, Oregon Air- 
ways, Inc. (Docket 250 et al) 
(Tentative). 


Sept. 5—Hearing on applications 
involving service in Rocky Moun- 
tain area, Ray Wilson, Inc. (Docket 
152 et al) (Tentative) 











Albert F. Beitel Resigns 


Albert F. Beitel, an examiner for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, resigned June 1 
to join the law firm of Morris, Kixmiller 
and Barr of Washington. Beitel sat as 
the examiner in the Denver-Los Angeles 
route proceeding and recently figured in 
an investigation om postwar aviation in 
the local-feeder-pickup field. 


Ex-Airline Pilot Sets Mark 


Friends of Col. Clair A. Peterson have 
learned that he is the “Pilot Peterson” 
who recently flew an Army Mustang 
from Los Angeles to New York in the 
record time of six hours and 31 minutes. 
Peterson formerly flew for United Air 
Lines. 


board; T. N. Law, Milton McGreevy, and G. D. Murdoch, directors. 


Western Air Elects 
Officers to Handle 
Consolidation Move 


The first step toward consolidation of 
Inland Air Lines and Western Air Limes 
was marked by the election of William A. 
Coulter of Western as president and 
chairman of the board of Inland. The 
action followed CAB approval of West- 
ern’s purchase of 83% of the outstanding 
stock of Inland. 

Leo H. Dwerlkotte, Paul E. Sullivan 
and J. J. Taylor, officials of Western, also 
were elected to the board upon the resig- 
nation of Inland’s former directors, Rich- 
ard Leferink, president; Marvin Landes 
and Jerry Brooder, vice presidents; and 
Allen McLellan. 

Inland officers resigned to elect Dwerl- 
kotte executive vice president; C. N. 
(Jimmie) James, vice president of oper- 
ations; Thomas Wolfe, vice president of 
traffic; Paul E. Sullivan, secretary-treas- 
urer; J. J. Taylor, assistant secretary- 
treasurer; and R. K. Nichols, assistant 
secretaty. With the exception of Nichols, 
formerly Inland Air Lines auditor, all 
officers hold similar positions with West- 
ern Air Lines at Los Angeles. 


All Inland Officials Retained 


Coulter said that al] former Inland Air 
Lines officials will remain with the com- 
pany—Leferink as technical adviser, 
Landes as assistant to James at Burbank, 
Cal., operations headquerters: and 
Brooder as regional traffic manager for 
the combined organizations of Western 
and Inland with offices at Denver 

Operating headquarters for Inland will 
be maintained at Cheyenne as in the past, 
Coulter said, but general offices will be 
located at Los Angeles. After 60 days, 
proceedings will continue toward the con- 
solidation of the two organizations of In- 
land and Western as one operating unit, 
according to the chief executive. Coulter 
also stated that the remaining share- 
holders of Inland who hold 17 of the 
stock have been made the same offer as 
made by Western to the majority stock- 
holders. Original purchase price 
amounted to $347,472 for 137,341 shares at 
$2.53 per, less adjustments. 
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Three Lines Recommended 
For New Services in South 


HREE CERTIFICATED air carriers 

would be given important new air 
route extensions or additional intermedi- 
ate points if recommendations of CAB 
Examiners Berdon M. Bell and Barron 
Fredricks are adopted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


The examiners made their report May 
30 in the Memphis-Oklahoma City-El 
Paso case and under the terms of their 
recommendations, the certificate of Chi- 
cago and Southern for Route 53 would be 
amended to include Little Rock, Ark., as 
an intermediate point between Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and Shreveport, La.; the certificate 
of Delta Air Corporation for route 24 
would be amended so as to extend its 
route from the intermediate point Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to the terminal point 
Memphis, via Tupelo and certificates of 
American Airlines for Route 4 would be 
amended to extend operations from the 
intermediate point El Paso to the terminal 
point Tulsa, via Lubbock and Wichita 
Falls, Texas and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
and to extend its Route 23 from the in- 
termediate point Little Rock, Ark., to the 
terminal point Oklahoma City, via Fort 
=— Ark. and Muskogee and Tulsa, 

a. 


Braniff Plea Denied 


Another recommendation of the ex- 
aminers provided that the temporary re- 
striction contained in the certificate of 
Eastern Air Lines for its operations to 
and from Birmingham, Ala., should be 
removed. 

The examiners recommended denial of 
the application of Braniff Airways which 
sought an amendment to its certificate 
for Route 15 to designate Oklahoma City 
as an intermediate point and to extend 
the route from Oklahoma City to Atlanta, 
Ga. via Shawnee, Tulsa and Muskogee, 
Okla., Fort Smith and Little Rock, Ark. 
and Memphis, Tenn., or in the alterna- 
tive, a certificate for a route between 
Oklahoma City and Atlanta via the fore- 
going intermediate points. 

Likewise, the examiners recommended 
denial of the application of Continental 
Air Lines for a route between Tulsa and 
Hobbs, N. M. via Shawnee, Oklahoma 
City and Lawton, Okla. and Wichita Falls 
and Lubbock, Texas, and for routes be- 
tween Tulsa and Memphis, via Muskogee, 
Okla. and Fort Smith and Little Rock, 
Ark. and between the Tulsa and Memphis, 
via Joplin and Springfield, Mo. and Jones- 
boro, Ark. 

The applications in the case embraced 
an area from Atlanta, Ga. to El Paso, 
Texas via various intermediate points. 


Atlanta-Memphis Service 


The limitation in Eastern’s certificate, 
which would be removed if the examin- 
er’s recommendations are followed, pro- 
vided that Eastern could serve Birming- 
ham only on flights originating and term- 
inating at New Orleans or points south 
of New Orleans, and at Washington or 
points north of Washington. The removal 
of the restriction would enable Eastern 
to operate single-plane service between 
Memphis and Jacksonville, connecting 
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Muscle Shoals, Birmingham, Atlanta and 
Macon. 

The examiner stated that Delta is now 
operating between Atlanta and Birming- 
ham, and only requires certification be- 
yond Birmingham to Memphis to provide 
the proposed service. This will not in- 
volve or necessitate a through Memphis 
service to the West, the examiners stated. 
It will, however, provide direct service 
for the first time between Atlanta and 
Memphis. 

With reference to the intermediate point 
Tupelo, the examiners stated: “In view 
of the vast territory and large popula- 
tion within a radius of. approximately 100 
miles of Tupelo without access to any 
air transportation, it is not unreasonable 
to foresee Tupelo as a substantial pro- 
ducer of air transportation. 

The inclusion of Little Rock, Ark. on a 
permanent basis is the certificate of Chi- 
cago and Southern between Pine Bluff 
and Shreveport was recommended on the 
grounds of need for air transportation be- 
tween Little Rock, Memphis, Shreveport, 
Houston, Chicago and St. Louis. C&S 
has been serving Little Rock on a tem- 
porary basis since March, 1943, on the 
basis of war necessity. 

In recommending new service for Amer- 
ican, the examiners stated that Ameri- 
can’s application for service between 
Memphis and El Paso, via Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City and other intermediate 
points is a part of its overall program 
looking toward the improvement not only 
of its transcontinental service but also of 
service to intermediate areas. While this 
service would increase American’s route 
between New York and Los Angeles by 
81 miles, the examiners stated that under 
the carrier’s proposed nonstop operation 
between Nashville and El] Paso via Okla- 


homa City or Tulsa a reduction frop 
2,663 to 2,580 route miles would be @. 
fected. 

“This reduction would, it is argued 
improve American’s competitive situation 
as far as TWA and United are concernej 
At present American’s route is 164 mile 
longer than TWA’s and 101 miles longer 
than United’s. Establishment of the pro. 
posed route with nonstop operations 
would reduce this differential to 81 mile 
and 18 miles, respectively,” the repor 
stated. 

“Approval of the American application 
in its entirety would make available » 
the important cities of Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa a direct single-company trang. 
continental air service. At present both 
of these cities must rely upon connecting 
service for transportation to the metrn. 
politan centers of the East to the Wes 
Coast,” the report revealed. 


Experiments Slated on Air 
Shipment of Perishables 


United Air Lines, Wayne University of 
Detroit, and the Great Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Tea Co. will soon undertake experi- 
ments exploring the full postwar possi- 
bilities of shipping perishables by air, ac- 
cording to a joint announcement by the 
three organizations. 

To set a postwar pattern, experimental 
airplane shipments of a wide range of 
perishable foods will be made from 
growers to a panel of produce experts in 
Detroit. All phases of marketing, from 
producer to consumer, will be siudied in 
relation to new conditions arising from 
air transportation, the announcement said, 


Another PAA Anniversary 

Pan American Airways completed 4 
year of uninterrupted service between 
New Orleans and the Canal Zone June 
13. Five schedules weekly are flown both 
southbound and northbound. The service 
has brought the Canal Zone 11 hours from 
the United States. 








EAL Officials Discuss Wartime Operating Problems a 








Eastern Air Lines’ operating and traffic officials met in Atlanta last month to discuss wat 


time operating problems and plans for the future. 


Shown above, left to right, are E. E. 


Skinner, air cargo manager; G. M. Dyson, eastern region field supervisor; J. W. Moore, 

assistant secretary and assistant treasurer; Capt. E. H. Parker, eastern division operations 

manager; W. C. Gilbert, personnel director; T. P. Caldwell, southern division manager; 

S. L. Shannon, vice president-operations; Paul H. Brattain, first vice president; Walter 

Sternberg, assistant general traffic manager; R. D. Hager, central division manager; R. B. 

Braud, western region field supervisor; J. D. Lea, southwestern division manager, and Capt. 
L. H. Pabst, western division operations manager. 
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Denver-L. A. Case Brings Spirited Argument 


Regional Company 
vs One-Carrier Link 


Big Point at Issue 


Tt! BITTERLY CONTESTED battle 
for the air transport route between 
Denver and Los Angeles moved a step 
nearer decision during the fortnight when 
the Civil Aeronautics Board listened to 
the spirited argument of counsel repre- 
senting the four airlines involved. 

Described as a proceeding to bridge the 
last important gap in the nation’s trans- 
continental air transport system, the 
Board must decide the case on two im- 
portant considerations. The one is 
whether this route shall be added to the 
system of a transcontinental carrier and 
thereby provide the public with a new 
single carrier, single plane service, or 
whether it shall be given to a regional 
carrier, in the need class, through means 
of a connecting or interchange service at 
Denver. 


As in the hearing, the argument 


brought spirited exchanges between coun- 
sel over both the monoply and inter- 
change issues. Applicants for the route 
- Western United, TWA and Continen- 


Western built its case largely around 
interchange with United at Denver. 
Western’s counsel, Hugh W. Darling told 
the Board that this was not essentially a 
new route proceeding but rather an at- 
tempt on the part of his company to im- 
prove the transcontinental part of its 
Route 13 by transferring the junction 
from Salt Lake City to Denver. 


Interchange Argued 


As Western and United are the only two 
carriers in the U. S. that have ever op- 
erated under an interchange agreement, 
this phase of the case received consider- 
able attention in both the hearing and 
the oral argument. The two companies 
operated the interchange arrangement at 
Salt Lake City from Aug. 20, 1940 until 
May 22, 1942 when the agreement was 
voluntarily abandoned by both carriers 
because of war exigencies. 

It appeared during the hearing and oral 
argument that Western minimized the 
problems which arose under interchange 
while United emphasized them. Darling 
emphasized that transferring the junction 
point to Denver would alleviate many of 
the obstacles which existed at Salt Lake 
City. He said the weather was better, 
pointing out that in 1942 Denver was be- 
low minimum less than 2% of the time. 
He said there were four alternate fields 
near Denver. 

Despite the unfavorable weather at 
Salt Lake City, interchange was effected 
on 2,483 flights for a record of 96.4%, 
Darling said. The industry operating 
record for the year ended June 30, 1943 
was 94.49% and United’s system record 
for the year 1942 was 95.9%, Darling as- 
serted. 

“United has voiced a few criticisms of 
the a pe service. This was to be 
expected as the only possible support to 
United’s position hinges on attempting to 
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convince you that interchange service 
would not be in the public interest at 
Denver,” Darling stated. 

Paul M. Godehn, counsel for United, 
told the Board that a point of law was 
involved in the question of future inter- 
change. He reminded the Board that the 
old agreement had died a natural death. 
The agreement was based on DC-3 planes 
to be interchanged at Salt Lake City and 
other specific considerations. The new 
service would have to be predicated on 
operation of DC-4 equipment. 

“You can’t decide this case on the as- 
sumption that Western and United will 
make an interchange agreement and that 
you will approve it. There is the risk 
that such an agreement cannot be main- 
tained today because we are now parallel 
competitors. This creates animosities and 
different interests,” Godehn said. 


WAL ‘Competitor’ 


United’s counsel then pointed out that 
there would be reluctance on the part of 
his company’s officials to “sit down” with 
Western officials to discuss new and im- 
proved flight equipment when it might be 
expected that Western would utilize these 
improvements to better its competing 
service with United between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Godehn said that when interchange 
was effected with Western at Salt Lake 
City, they were allies and interchange 
was the only solution to a bad operating 
situation. 

Godehn declared that during the time 
interchange was in effect at Salt Lake 
City, the two carriers saw a steady de- 
cline in their participation in transcon- 
tinental traffic. He said the decline was 
from 20.5% of the total transcontinental 
traffic to 10.7% when interchange was 
terminated. 

Public Counsel Harry A. Bowen, argu- 
ing in favor of giving the Denver-Los 
Angeles route to Western, discounted the 
obstacles arising from interchange. 

When Godehn was later asked by 
Board Member Harllee Branch whether 
the Board had the power to compel inter- 
change, Godehn said the Act did not give 
the Board such authority. 

He said United was not going on rec- 
ord as stating it would not enter such an 
agreement, but he cautioned the Board 
that interchange should be resorted to 
only to correct a fault, not to create an- 
other bad situation. He contended that 
the public had a right to receive the 
best service. 

With reference to the economic phase 
of the case, Darling said that in excess 
of 50% of the traffic now being carried 
by Western over the Salt Lake City-Los 
Angeles segment would be transferred to 
the improved service by way of Denver. 

Claiming that the Board had recog- 
nized, in the Acquisition case, Western’s 
dual capacity of a local and transconti- 
nental carrier, Darling read from the 
Board’s opinion as follows: “From this 
and other facts of record bearing on the 
question, it necessarily appears that 
Western is both a transcontinental link 
and a regional carrier, playing an impor- 
tant role in each capacity.” 

Darling said the importance of the Los 
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Angeles-Denver route is reflected in th 
estimated net operating incomes. Weg. 
ern’s figure is $974,000. United estimataj 
its revenue would be $1,195,000. Elithe 
would make a handsome addition » 
Western’s financial position. “In contrag 
Western had an operating profit in 19g 
of about $100,000 while United had seve 
million and TWA three million,” Darling 
said. “The Los Angeles-Denver reveny 
would lead Western well out of the nee 
class to a completely self-sustaining, self. 
sufficient and unsubsidized status.” Base 
on the diversionary effect on its Rout 
13, Darling said that should the route 
awarded to another carrier, Westen 
would have to come to the Board for » 
increase of approximately $700,000 an. 
nually in mail pay. 

Godehn, on the other hand, said thy 
at worst, Western would suffer only ; 
temporary hurt as far as diversion i 
concerned. He said Western woul 
largely recoup any losses sustained by 
its Route 13 through new revenues from 
the Los Angeles-San Francisco route, 

He asserted that Los Angeles, wit 
New York and Chicago, were essentially 
long haul markets and that the Denver 
Los Angeles route was inherently a seg- 
ment of a natural, great circle tran. 
continental route. 

He pointed to the Board’s decision i 
the Dayton-Toledo-Washington case wher 
the long haul factor had caused th 
Board to certificate two additional trans. 
continental carriers into the nation’s cap- 
ital. The record in this case, Goden 
said, showed that American, with sz 
schedules between Chicago and Wash 
ington, had been able to carry 55% d 
the through traffic while United, TWA 
and PCA with 28 connecting schedule 
had been able to get but 45% of th 
traffic. 


Denver Called Isolated 


TWA, through its counsel George A 
Spater, told the Board that his company 


Denver-Los Angeles route whic 
could provide the new service without 
added expense. TWA planned to oper 
ate one of its transcontinental segment 
via Denver. 

Spater emphasized that Denver was i 
need of better service to the east. He 
produced a number of charts, one @ 
which showed the isolation of Denve 
from eastern metropolitan centers. F 

“The traffic from Denver to the east 5 
three times as important as traffic to th 
west in terms of rail passengers and fou 
times as important in terms of more I 
cent hotel registration figures,” Spate 
said. 

“The service that United has rendered 
to Denver has always been poor. On 
basis of schedules, quality of schedules 
(as measured in times of arrival and de 
parture) and amount of space available 
Denver appears to have had the wots 
service of any city of its size west of the 
Mississippi River. 

“Between Chicago and Denver the al 
nual air passengers, based on the thre 
survey months of the Board, equal 9.05% 
of the rail travel. All other western cities 
greatly exceed Denver, running from 


(Turn to page 51) 
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SOME OF THE MANY USES: 


Propeller Pitch and Governor ¢* Throttle @ 

Carburetor Air and Filter © Supercharger ® 

Remote Valve Control © Mixture * De-icer © 
Cargo Door 


EARS of leadership in the field, an outstanding 

record of performance, continued modernization of 
design . . . these are the reasons why Simmonds-Corsey 
Push-Pull Controls are the choice of leading aircraft 
manufacturers. With more than a decade of operating 
experience, these precision-built controls were the first 
to gain the Yellow Dot _ of acceptance in the U. S. Army 
Air Force Winterization Program, attesting to high per- 
formance under Arctic conditions. 

More than 500,000 Simmonds controls have been in- 
stalled on aircraft of the United Nations. A new design 
innovation is the Radian Unit (illustrated) to provide 
Totary action from basic push-pull operation. Because of 
their rugged precision-built qualities, these controls are 


fast finding new applications in the automotive and 


ordnance fields as well as in aviation. 

Strategically located Simmonds branch offices make 
possible the utmost in customer service. Let us help you 
with your control problems. Your inquiries are invited 
Write for free descriptive literature. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
Dayton * Washington * Hollywood * Montreal 
Manufacturing Plants: New York * Vermont + California 
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the ALUMINUM 
ALLOY 





R-301, tHe New REYNOLDS-DEVELOPED ALU- 
MINUMALLOY, combines high strength and re- 
siliency for the first time. Elasticity and thermal 
conductivity, so vitally important in absorbing 
kinetic energy without fracture, are inherent 
properties of this latest Reynolds triumph of 
metallurgy. 


Tests with armor-piercing shells have proven 
that pound for pound R-301 surpasses former 
armor metals . . . and that’s why new fighting 
planes are protected with this latest Reynolds 
aluminum alloy. 


R-301 is the first high-strength aluminum 
alloy that has a hard core as well as a tough sur- 
face cladding... with a corrosion resistance almost 
as good as 99.5% aluminum! The cladding is 
more homogeneous in relation to the core, and 
this adds still other important advantages— 
higher bearing, shear, yield and fatigue strengths. 


R-301 is more workable than previous high- 
strength aluminum alloys. From the initial die 
stampings right down to the final fabrication, 
R-301 speeds production and cuts spoilage. 


R-301 is being produced in three tempers, suit- 
able for a wide range of structural and industrial 
yplications. Write fo information. Reynolds 
applic ations W rite f r full inf rmati . Rey ds S01 heler tested for hardiness. Ft has « tousk daddinn 
Metals Co., Aluminum and Parts Div., Louis- as well as a strong core... and a corrosion resistance al- 
ville, Ky. most as good as 99.5% aluminum. 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 























To ex-flier fathers 


The bomber pilot of this war is schooled in 
twin-engine trainers so far ahead ofanything you 
flew that it isn’t funny! 

During this transitional stage, the student 
pilot of today has three parachutes . . . He sits 
on one, and the other ¢wo are in the nacelles— 
a pair of Jacobs engines. 

Remember how the old OX occasionally 
changed its tune in the air, and gave off a falter- 
ing falsetto that made your heart crowd your 
tonsils, waiting for engine failure? Well, this 
Jacobs engine sings bass all the time! There 
isn’t anything your kid can do, short of crashing, 
that hasn’t been done to a Jacobs before, in the 
fifteen pre-war years it was being developed. 


Tue JACOBS has no more temperament or 
tricks in its system than a sewing machine. As 
long as the gas keeps coming, the engine keeps 
going, and never plays tag with the tachometer 


or the pilot’s nerve centers. 


of flying sons— 


Under student handling, the Jacobs stands 
up for more than a thousand hours between 
scheduled major overhauls. Enough air hours 
to send fifteen students on to the next stage! 


Axo the Jacobs doesn’t need a genius to 
service it, either. It is simple in construction, 
durable in all its parts, sparing of shop time, 
easily checked and quickly overhauled. 

So while your son is training with 
the Jacobs, engine failure need not 
bother you or him... And this engine 
is kind to the taxpayers, too, in fuel 
consumption and upkeep costs. 

The war record of these engines 
makes Jacobs worth watching for post- 
war planes and operation... If you 
ever find yourself a passenger back of 
one, you'll know that the operator knows his 
engines, and isn’t careless with costs... Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


JACOBS. reiisiows, po. 
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(Continued from page 46) 
32% in the case of Salt Lake City to 
127% in the case of Dallas,” Spater de- 
. He said the same condition pre- 
yailed between Denver and New York. 

Spater said those who regarded Denver 
as being off course for TWA were think- 
ing “in terms of railroad concepts.” 

“A great circle course from Los Angeles 
to New York, which will be flown in an 
airplane like the Constellation, would op- 
erate within a few miles of Denver,” he 


added. 


Local Service Stressed 


In connection with the reference to 
Constellation, Spater said the direct course 
between Denver and Los Angeles would 
require operating at 15,000 feet for about 
an hour to clear the peaks west of 
Denver. 

“This will mean that the operator will 
have to provide aircraft with a pressure 
cabin to maintain adequate oxygen for 
the passengers. TWA, not United or 
Western or Continental, has been respon- 
sible for the development of the pressure 
cabin,” Spater stated. 

Terrell C. Drinkwater, vice-president 
and general manager of Continental, em- 
phasized the potentialities of local service 
on the Denver-Los Angeles route. Tak- 
ing an opposite view of the other carriers, 
Drinkwater said the predominating traf- 
fic would be local in character and that 
the local service could best be performed 
by a regional or local carrier. 


Charges Made Against WAL 


He urged the Board not to consider the 
Inland Acquisition case in reaching its 
decision in this proceeding. Charges had 
been made that Western, through pur- 
chase, had acquired some lean routes in 
the Northwest and that it was emphasiz- 
ing the need for improving the revenue 
possibilities of its Route 13, via Denver 
to Los Angeles instead of by Salt Lake 
City, to take care of the deficiencies of 
other parts of its system. 

Drinkwater, like Godehn, charged TWA 
with an attempt to retry in this proceed- 
ing the Denver-Kansas City case. In that 
case TWA was denied the route and Con- 
tinental was given the certificate. 

“TWA is endeavoring to parallel our 
operations almost before we have been 
able to start them.” Drinkwater said. 


Drinkwater also said Denver’s poor show- - 


ing as an air traffic center was due largely 
to the three streamline trains which op- 
ar to the east, not reasons ascribed by 





Takes Off ‘Rough Edges’ 


_ Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has 
introduced a program of indoctrin- 
ation designed to take the “rough 
edges” off the procedure of induct- 
ing new employes into jobs. The 
program consumes two full days, 
during which the new worker is not 
permitted to go near the work for 
which he was engaged. Instead, he 
is given a concentrated course of 
instruction familiarizing him with 
the full scope of PCA’s operations. 
He learns about the company’s his- 
tory, its aims and aspirations, and 
is introduced to key personnel. 
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Alaska Case Underlines Difficulty 
of Comparison With U. S. Decisions 


HE LAISSEZ FAIRE character of air 

transportation development in Alaska 
was given another airing in aviation 
circles recently when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board listened to oral argument 
on Alaska Airlines’ application for ap- 
proval of its acquisition of Cordova Air 
Service. 

Alaska Airlines, April 12, 1943, entered 
into an agreement to purchase the assets 
of Cordova, including its equipment and 
technically its certificates to 720 miles of 
routes, for $30,000. Cordova had ap- 
praised the value of its equipment, ex- 
clusive of shop equipment, supplies and 
automotive equipment, at $29,600. Its 
book value was listed at $14,922. 


United-Western Case Cited 


Expansion and development of Alaska’s 
air transport system, which has attained 
new importance because of the war, is 
now under the supervision of CAB but 
almost every Alaska route or acquisition 
case, as in this proceeding, demonstrates 
the difficulty of using the experience of 
U. S. air transport as a basis of compar- 
ison. 

This became apparent when counsel, 
arguing against approval, cited the Board’s 
adverse decision in the United-Western 
acquisition case as being on “all fours” 
with the present acquisition. John W. 
Cross, counsel for Alaska Airlines, said 


that aside from the disparity in the char- 
acter of the respective operations, there 
were two vital distinctions. 

The one was that United, in the West- 
ern purchase case, was buying out a 
competitor and the Board denied ap- 
proval largely on that ground. Cross 
claimed that in the present case, Alaska 
Airlines was not buying out a competitor. 
The other distinction, Cross stated, hinged 
on the economic standing of the two 
companies. Western, he said, was eco- 
nomically sound and capable of contin- 
uing operations. While statements to the 
contrary were read into the record, Cross 
cast doubt that Cordova could continue 
on an efficient service basis if the Board 
denied approval. 

The charge was made by Louis K. 
Goodkind, public counsel, that Alaska 
Airlines had made full use of the de- 
velopment period immediately ahead of 
the Board’s Alaska Air Transportation 
Investigation of 1942, out of which the 
Grandfather certifications came. He 
pointed out that from 12 routes involving 
2,600 route miles, the company had ex- 
panded to 33 routes and 6,640 route 
miles in two months. 

“These purchases of other airlines were 
made on the cuff, in fact on many cuffs. 
The expansion was made on mortgages 
and promises during a period when the 





Alaska Airlines Operator Extension System 
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Shown above is the extensive system of air routes operated by Alaska Airlines, largest 


operator in the Territory. 


The company, headed by W. N. Cuddy, has taken over Alaska 


Star Airlines, Pollack Airlines and Lavery Airways. It operates a fleet of 40 planes, including 
Lockheed Lodestar, Stinson A, other multi-engine ships and single-engine ski and float equipment. 
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company’s actions were not under review 
of the Board. These activities placed 
Alaska Airlines in a predominant position 
in Alaska aviation.” Goodkind asserted. 

He argued that approval of the acqui- 
sition would not be in the public interest 
and that because of what he termed was 
Airlines ge ern x financial position, the 
additional financial obligation might re- 
sult in the company’s financial collapse 
or necessitate its preservation at consid- 
erable public expense. He said that the 
record showed that the company had 
$418,000 in current assets against $636,000 
in current and long term liabilities, that 
its assets were represented by $206,000 
in slow accounts receivable and all but 
$35,000 of the balance was represented 
in inventories such as oil, gasoline, 
motors, planes and equipment. 

Airlines was described as a Wall Street 
colossus by Gerald P. O’Grady, counsel 
for Woodley Airways, an_intervener. 
O’Grady said Airlines had embarked on 
an expansion program three years ago 
which had dpset the competitive balance 
of the air transport system of Alaska. 
He stated that Airlines competed with 
Woodley over all but 200 miles of route 
and served 21 of the 25 points on Wood- 
ley’s routes. 


Quick Decision Asked 


The Board must decide the case on two 
major issues. The first is whether the 
acquisition, which will give Alaska Air- 
lines approximately 6,800 miles compared 
to 9,660 miles of routes by independent 
operators, is in the public interest and 
whether the expenditure of the $30,000 
will place an undue burden on what CAB 
Examiner Lawrence J. Kosters and Good- 
kind described as the strained and pre- 
carious financial condition of the pur- 
chaser. Kosters, in his report to the 
Board March 28, recommended that ap- 
proval be denied. 

Cross argued that the purchase price 
was fair and reasonable, asserting it was 
under a figure which Cordova undoubt- 
edly could have obtained. He stated 
further that the record amply demon- 
strated that the resale value of the as- 
sets acquired are equal or exceed the 
purchase price and further that these 
routes may be successfully and profit- 
ably operated by Alaska Airlines. 

“The exhibits filed show that as of Oct. 
31, 1943 the ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities was better than two to 
one—$418,000 to $184,000,” Cross stated. 

John S. Wynne, counsel for Cordova, 
read a telegram which had just been re- 
ceived from Cordova officials in which 
they asked that the Board expedite its 
decision, so that if the application were 
denied, Cordova would be able to resume 
operations during the lucrative summer 
season. 

Cross in his argument referred to evi- 
dence in the record which indicated Cor- 
dova had operated during the previous 
two year period with “two pilots, one 
mechanic and several helpers,” as casting 
doubt whether the company could per- 
form an -efficient and adequate service. 
He also stated that officials of Cordova 
had come to Alaska Airlines with their 
proposals to sell their company. 


San Antonio Service Aug. 1 


American Airlines will inaugurate air 
service to San Antonio on or about Aug. 
1, according to Charles A. Rheinstrom, 
vice-president in charge of traffic. 
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CMA Employes Honor Manager 








Wilbur L. Morrison, general manager of Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, Affiliate of Pan 
American Airways, is shown with department heads after receiving a medal recently in 
recognition of his efforts to help worekrs improve their social and economic standards. Two 


men on extreme left are unidentified. 


Starting third from left are Frank Fields, operations; 


Mr. Morrison, Maurice Hugo, maintenance; Antonio Gonzalez Mendoza, personnel; Samuel 


Zavaleta Leyva, secretary of Aviation Workers’ 


Union; Jose Chaveza, meteorology; and 


Dudley Martin, chief engineer. 


Monopoly by Default Th reatened Unless 
U.S. Sets Air Policy, Export Official Says 


AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS will have 

a monopoly in postwar air transporta- 
tion by default unless the United States 
establishes a national policy choosing be- 
tween monopoly and competition, John E. 
Slater, executive vice president of Amer- 
ican Export Lines and American Export 
Airlines, warned last month in an address 
before the Institute of Transportation in 
New York. 

“The history of American international 
air transport up to the present has been 
to a very large extent the history of one 
company,” said Slater. “For more than 
15 years this company has successfully 
developed international air routes in Cen- 
tral and South America, the Pacific, and 
to a somewhat less degree in the North 
Atlantic. American Export Airlines is 
the only other company that has certifi- 
cates for overseas air transportation. It 
is obvious, therefore, that unless a policy 
of competition in international air trans- 
port is to be re-affirmed and substantial 
international routes are to be allocated to 
American Export Airlines and other 
American companies, Pan American Air- 
ways will secure a monopoly by default.” 

Slater declared for the principle of 
regulated competition, stating that this 
would reduce costs and rates. 

“With a single American company in 
the overseas field there would be no 
measure of its costs,” he pointed out. 
“If there be no second company to form 
a basis of comparison, the single com- 
pany has little urge to reduce costs. Mail 
pay or subsidy are measured in part by 
costs. With no such measuring stick, the 
taxpayer will pay more for his overseas 
operations.” 

Regulated competition means the build- 
ing up in peacetime of a number of or- 
ganizations with the background and ex- 
perience of long-range operation which 
would be available for armed forces in 
time of war, Slater observed. 

Other highlights of the speech were: 
@“A single company inevitably would 
become a political instrumentality too 
powerful for the public good of this 
country . . having to utilize the serv- 
ices of a diplomatic corps as large as that 
of the State Department. . 
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@“A single company would be more in- 
terested in present profits than in the 
future development of American inter- 
national aviation. 

@“A monopoly in the foreign field would 
ultimately drift into bad practices and 
abuses—political and otherwise—which 
would result in investigations and ad- 
verse public reactions. 

@“A single company almost certainly 
would attempt to form a cartel of a num- 
ber of ‘chosen instruments.’” 


Houston-Amarillo 
Route to be Opened 
By Essair, Inc. Soon 


Essair, Inc., newest airline to receive a 
Federal certificate of convenience 
necessity and the first new domestic aif 
transport passenger carrier to be certifi- 
cated outside of the Grandfather clause 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, expects to 


start scheduled operations between 
Houston and Amarillo sometime _ this 
month. 


The company has made exploratory 
flights over its new route and has 
tained, it is understood, three Lockheed 
Lodestar planes for the opening of sef- 
vice. 

Essair obtained a temporary certificate 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board Feb. 1 
after the Board had re-opened the famous 
Texas cases. The certificate is to expire 
Dec. 31, 1946. In granting the certifi- 
cate, the Board stated it wished to have 
the benefit of Essair’s experience in the 
determination of future policies with 
reference to the development of local 
air transportation. In addition to the 
terminal points—Houston and Amarillo— 
Essair also will serve Austin, San Angelo, 
Abilene and Lubbock. 

The company recently has been engaged 
in refinancing activities. It is unders 
that Maj. William F. Long, president of 
the Dallas School of Aviation and widely 
known in southwest aviation circles, 
subscribed for a considerable block 
stock in the new company. 
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Vought engineers designed the Corsair as a 
better-than-400-m.p.h. gun platform. The 
result is a fighter of unusual stability, able 
to keep true on the target while unleashing 
the fire of six .50-caliber guns. 


Superior take-off, climb, altitude, speed, range, fire power, 
all combine to make the Corsair an outstanding fighter. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Pan American Rate Argument 
Reveals Six-Million-Dollar Error 


HE CIVIL AERONAUTICS Board has 

under consideration the oral argument 
in the Pan American rate case, Latin 
American division. The principal issues 
hinge about the treatment of excess earn- 
ings for rate making purposes and a de- 
termination of whether the carrier, as of 
Sept. 1, 1942 was on a self-sustaining 
basis or in the need class. 

The oral argument brought to public 
attention a $6,034,746 error in the Board’s 
calculations as announced in its rate order 
of Aug. 28, 1942. This error formed the 
basis for Pan American’s petition to have 
the case re-considered. This sum repre- 
sented Federal funds which had been ad- 
vanced to Pan American Airports Corp. 
in connection with its war service ac- 
tivities. 

Henry J. Friendly, counsel for Pan 
American, argued that the Board should 
now do what it intended to do August 28, 
place the carrier on a compensatory mail 
rate basis as of Sept. 1, 1942 and fix the 
rate in harmony with the more liberal 
rates which the Board had allowed at 
that time to domestic carriers. He said 
even if the Board allowed the carrier the 
minimum compensatory rate, it would be 
better off than if continued in the need 
class. The reason for this is that mail 
pound miles actually carried were con- 
siderably above Board estimates and on 
a compensatory basis, Pan American 
would realize considerably more than if 
the mail rate were allocated on the need 


Excess Earnings 


_ Some $6,500,000 in excess earnings figure 
in the equation and it is the Board’s 
treatment of this figure which will prob- 
ably determine whether the carrier was 
on a self-sufficient or need basis Aug. 
28, 1942. 

Mortimer Weinbach, public counsel, 
argued that the figures showed that Pan 
American was on a need basis. However 
he contended that if the Board used all 
or a portion of the excess earnings in the 
carrier’s investment base for rate pur- 
poses, it should sterilize these earnings 
so that Pan American could not come in 
at some later time and ask that these ex- 
cess earnings be used as a basis for a 
need rate. 

When Weinbach suggested that Friendly 
state his attitude regarding such condi- 
tional treatment, Friendly told the Board 
that it had not occurred to him that such 
a condition would be raised. He said he 
had not talked to company officials about 
such a possibility and that his own in- 
clination was to recommend against such 
an agreement. 

Harllee Branch, Board member, en- 
gaged in a verbal tift with Friendly over 
both the treatment of the excess earnings 
and also over what Friendly had termed 
a fair and reasonable rate of return, com- 
parable to what the Board had done for 
other carriers, 

Branch inferred that it was Pan Amer- 
ican strategy to have excess earnings al- 
located to the investment base for rate 
purposes as of Sept. 1, 1942 and that later, 
with war contracts completed and oper- 
ating costs rising, the carrier would be 
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back before the Board requesting a need 
rate but based on the higher investment 
base. 

Friendly said all the carrier was asking 
was a fair and reasonable compensatory 
rate in keeping with the Board’s more 
liberal treatment of domestic carriers. 
Branch reminded him that he had filed 
a dissent in these higher rate decisions 
but Friendly said for the purpose of the 
instant proceeding, the majority action 
of the Board controlled. 


Two Bury the Hatchet 


When Friendly referred to a Board 
tendency to fix rates on a hind-sight basis, 
Branch said: “I don’t want to get into an 
altercation with you but will you please 
give an instance where the Board has 
been to blame.” 

Friendly replied: “I don’t want to get 
into an altercation with you either but I 
can give you some dates where the 
Board has heard the argument and the 
delay in the decision certainly hasn’t 
been on our part.” 

Branch and Friendly later exchanged 
pleasantries. After adjournment, Friendly 
went to the bench where he and Branch 
shook hands. 

Before the formal argument closed, 
Friendly, said he believes a .58 of a mill 
per pound mile would be a fair rate, 
consonant with what the Board has been 
allowing domestic carriers. He said this 
would permit an approximately 25% re- 
turn on investment, which he asserted is 
considerably lower than the return being 
allowed Domestic carriers. 


Service to Varadero Started 


Compania Cubana de Aviacion, S. A,, 
an affiliate of Pan American Airways, 
has inaugurated daily service to and from 
Varadero Beach, Cuba, on the regular 
route between Havana and Cienfuegos. 
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Alaska Speed Record Set 


United Air Lines, flying for the 
Air Transport Command, in Alaska, 
has established what is reported to 
be the fastest flight on record be- 
tween Anchorage and Seattle. 

Using a C-47, Capt. Hugh C, 
Worthington made the trip of more 
than 1,500 miles in six hours and 
43 minutes, stopping only once, at 
Annette Island. He averaged 225 
miles an hour. 











Intrastate Line Begins 
Service in Oklahoma 


An intrastate, nonscheduled air service 
between Oklahoma City, Duncan, and 
Lawton was instituted this month by a 
new company, Central Airlines, Inc, 

The line now is carrying passengers on 
a contract basis, but is seeking Civil Aero- 
nautics Board approval to extend its 
routes into Texas. The proposed inter- 
state routes are: Oklahoma City to For 
Worth, via Chickasha, Duncan, Lawton, 
Frederick, Wichita Falls, Graham, Ranger 
and Mineral Springs; Oklahoma City to 
Tulsa via Shawnee, Seminole, Ada, Me- 
Alester, Okmulgee and Muskogee. 

The company officials are: Guy 0. 
Marchant, president; Keith Kahle, vice- 
president and general manager; L. L 
McMillon, operations manager and chief 
pilot; and Edwin K. Cornish, traffic man- 
ager. 

A five-place Stinson Reliant SR9B is 
in use and a second Stinson is being 
negotiated for. 


TWA Adds Coast-to-Coast Trip 


Transcontinental and Western Air on 
June 1 inaugurated its ninth daily trans- 
continental round-trip flight under au- 
thority of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
The new flight was made possible by ex- 
tending a New York-Kansas City sched- 
ule to the West Coast. 
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TWA Cattoonist Eldon Frye has drawn this amusing cartoon showing an airline traffic man's 
nightmare. Frye has been commissioned a lieutenant (jg) in the Navy and is now in training: 
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Superior properties of Gulf Cutting Oils 


point to improved production and tool life in your shop 


Every Gulf Cutting Oil has specific properties 
which insure better performance on certain types 
of cutting jobs—probably the kind of jobs you 
have in your plant! 

Gulf Lasupar and Gulf Electro cutting oils, for 
example. The sulphur in these oils is combined 
by an exclusive Gulf process so that it is uniquely 
active over a wider range of temperatures in a 
cutting operation. This is mighty important in 
controlling temperatures and insuring precision 





work, for the advantages derived from the sul- 
phur in cutting oils are governed more by the 
amount of chemically active sulphur present than 
by the total percentage of sulphur. 

Call in a Gulf Service Engineer today and ask 
him to show you how Gulf Cutting Oils can help 
improve machine shop efficiency. For your copy of 
the booklet on Gulf Cutting Oils—which includes 
a helpful 45-page machining guide — send the 
coupon below. ‘ 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


[ cute Oil Corporation—Gulf Refining Company AA 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 380, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf Cutting 
| Oils,” which includes a 45-page -Machining Guide. 
LUBRICATION 





| Company. 


| en 


Tools are weapons .. . 
treat ‘em right 
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Karly Fixing of World Air Policy 
Forseen by Head of Mexico Line 


A LL SIGNS point to an early develop- 
ment of international air policy, in 
the opinion of Hollis R. Thompson, pres- 
ident of American Airlines de Mexico 
and vice-president for American in 
charge of route developments. 

Basis for his optimistic views, expressed 
during an interview in Los Angeles where 
he talked in connection with the observ- 
ance of Foreign Trade Week, is the ac- 
tivity of Congress, the State Department 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board during 
recent months. 

Personally, Thompson said he hoped 
“the policy would endorse regulated com- 
petition as proved in the domestic pat- 
tern; that the government will conserve 
for us at least equal rights to all bases 
and airports built largely with American 
funds.” 

He emphasized that “our aviation is 
at least five years ahead of the world 
and this is our opportunity to play a 
dominate part in world air transport.” 


Interested in Panama 


On the subject of route developments 
for American, Thompson said the com- 
pany was interested in routes to Panama 
but stressed the fact there were no speci- 
fic plans yet to carry out filings. He also 
stated that AAL was casting no glances 
toward the Pacific and that no decision 
has been made on withdrawing Ameri- 
can’s application for Atlantic service to 
London, in view of the pending AAL- 
AMEX case. 

In discussing air transport in Mexico, 
following two years in Mexico City be- 
fore moving his headquarters to New 
York recently, Thompson had high praise 
for the nation’s air-mindedness, “sold or 
more sold on aviation than United States 
citizens,” and for Mexican pilots. He 
foresees a good market for cargo and 
passenger aircraft, designed specifically to 


meet the needs of domestic travel both 
in Mexico and other Latin American 
countries. 

Equipment in the United States, both 
for international operations and domestic, 
will consist of converted aircraft for at 
least 18 months after the war, he said. 
After that, Thompson epects to see the 
new transports of 300 mile-an-hour 
speeds, carrying upwards of 40 passengers, 
designed for economical operations which 
will “allow us to compete in price for all 
railroad passengers, not just the pullman 
travelers already in our cost range.” 


Urges Understanding 


During the interim, he looks for the 
government to lease the aircraft for a 
reasonable length of time. “We know 
from our trans-Atlantic operations for 
the Air Transport Command that the 
DC-4 is a capable and well-designed air- 
plane, that we can fly it and make money 
in commercial operations.” 

During his Foreign Trade Week talk 
before the Foreign Trade Association of 
Southern California and the Los Angeles 
Rotary Club, Thompson said: 

“Plans for foreign trade and _ inter- 
national air transport must be developed 
in a common atmosphere and in complete 
understanding of the inter-relationship of 
the two. This would seem to necessitate 
the development first, of a foreign policy, 
sound and serviceable; second, an im- 
portant adjunct to that foreign policy, an 
adequate commercial policy and finally an 
international air transport policy designed 
to serve the interests of the United States 
in world-wide aviation. 

“The airplane of the foreseeable future 
is not an active competitor over long 
international sea routes with ocean borne 
commerce. The most optimistic of those 
engaged in air transportation business 
cannot see a rate per ton mile that in 








In Phoenix for AA’s Regional Meeting 








The semi-annual regional meeting of American Airlines Station Managers held in Phoenix 
recently was attended by: (seated left to right) H. L. Whitmore, southern superintendent 
station operations; Ben C. Fidler, station manager Tucson; E. V. Fox, station manager Phoenix; 
Miss Birch, secretary to Fox; David O. Easton, station field supervisor Fort Worth; (standing 
left to right) E. W. Mueller, station manager El Paso; James E. Gainer, station manager 
Burbank; Ray Dumm, station manager Long Beach; T. W. Brooks, director of station opera- 
tions; H. M. Willson, station manager Palm Springs; L. J. Busch, station manager San Diego. 
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Sternberg Promoted by EAL 








Walter Sternberg, assistant gener) 

traffic manager of Eastern Air Lines, who 

has been asso¢i. 

ted with EAL ang 

its predecessor. 

Eastern Air 

Transport, singe 

1930, has been 

named _ = general 

traffic manager 

His first position 

with EAL wa 

operations and 

traffic representa. 

tive at Miami 

Three years later 

he was named 

DTM at Jacksonville, and in 1937 DTM 

at Chicago. In 1940 he became North- 

western division traffic manager, and ip 

1942 assistant to the first vice-president 

with headquarters in New York. He 

was appointed assistant general traffic 
manager in March, 1943. 


any way will compete with ocean-going 
freight during the immediate postwar 
period. While undoubtedly future de- 
velopment of aircraft will make a con- 
stantly lower rate possible, and while | 
feel the airplane will carry a considerable 
portion of the traveling public overseas, 
together with a large amount of air ex- 
press and light freight, we will still oc- 
cupy a supplementary role to ocean 
borne commerce.” 


‘Precursor, Catalyst’ 


Thompson sees the role of air transport 
as the precursor of world trade and at 
the same time a catalyst for all of our 
trade processes. “Before boatloads of 
our nation’s products, must go men and 
messages, salesmanship, samples and 
service. These negotiating functions of 
our trade center around time; the speed 
of accomplishment feasible in this stage 
of the game is a measure of our success. 
It is to these functions of United States 
international trade that air transport is 
destined to give service.” 


Braniff Gets Mail Permit 


Braniff Airways has received author- 
ization from the Post Office department 
to carry Mexico City mail on its morning 


flight out of San Antonio. Connections 
will be made at Nuevo Laredo with 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion. Mail 
arriving in San Antonio in time to clear 
the censor’s office will be dispatched on 
the flight leaving at 10:40 a. m. 


St. John Route Planned 


In anticipation of inauguration of serv- 
ice to Blissville, New Brunswick, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines have opened a ticket 
office in the Admiral Beatty Hotel in St 
John. Start of the proposed service via 
St. John to Halifax and Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, would coincide with the comple- 
tion of airport facilities at Blissville which 
will serve St. John. 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES has established 
a new southern anchor point in south Texas 
with the inauguration of air service betwee? 
El Paso and San Antonio May 1, directly 
linking Midland-Odessa, Big Spring, and Sat 
Angelo. 
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HELPING TO WRITE 
THE STORY OF TOMORROW 


Supercharge your Bond Buying! 


One of Rohr's assignments 
is making parts for and assem 


bling installations of the superchargers that drive Libera- 


tors through the stratosphere. Rohr methods save hundreds 


of man hours on this one operation * This is another 

instance of how American manufacturing is supercharged 

to drive American production far above the reach of Axis 
enemies * The teamwork of American industry, working 
together for quicker victory is exemplified by sixty-five separate 
firms which contribute their engineering and production 

skill toward the completion of this supercharger installation. 
Teamwork for Victory, staying on the job to finish the job 


... that’s as American as Valley Forge.. -or Tarawa, 
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Women in Air Transport 





(This is the eighteenth of a series of articles 
on women who are doing an outstanding but 
little publicized job for the U. S. airlines.) 


] 2s BEALS was attending high school 
when she decided that she wanted to 
get into aviation, so she did something 
about it. She quit school and went to 
work as an airline ticket agent in a 
Boston travel bureau. 

Seven years ago, Miss Beals joined 
United Air Lines when the company 
opened its Boston office. Her efforts were 
rewarded—she is now acting district traf- 
fic manager for the company in that city. 

Although born in Canada, Miss Beals 
is an American citizen. She spent most 
of her youth in Louisiana and attended 
high school in Millis, Mass. Speaking of 
her work she says, “This is the only 

ing I ever really wanted to do and I’ve 
stuck with it.” The greater part of her 
work now is handling Army and Navv 
transportation, as well as that of private 
concerns with priorities. 

She believes that the war has given 
women their greatest opportunity to get 
into air transportation. “Girls are now 
working as passenger agents, making traf- 
fic sales and reservations, and doing it 
very well, too,” she says. “Before the 
war there were few women at work at 
airline ticket counters. Now they are 
proving themselves ideal for the job.” 


Stock Case Hearing Held 

Hearing on the application of Pan 
American Airways for approval of the 
transfer of the 45% of the stock which 
its subsidiary, China Airways Federal, 
Inc., U. S. A. holds in China National 
Airways to Pan American Airways, Inc. 
was held recently before CAB Examiner 
H. Heinrich Spang. The application seeks 
a further approval of the transfer of this 
stock, through a dividend arrangement, 
from Pan American Airways, Inc. to Pan 
American Airways Corp., the parent com- 


pany. 

H. B. Hibbard, vice president and di- 
rector of China Airways Federel, was the 
only witness. He testi that if the stock 
transfer was approved, China Airways 
— a holding company, would be dis- 
solv: 
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People are still filing applications with the Civil Aeronautics Board to go anywher 
and everywhere . . . With this thought in mind we took steps last week to finj 
out if there wasn’t at least one dion that didn’t want to operate to distant points 
outside the U. S. . And believe it or not, we found one—just one .. . Its 
Continental Air Lines, which has at various times been called a feeder line, a regional 
carrier, a “little” airline—and has also been called various other things by opp 
lawyers in CAB hearings . . Anyhow, we think it’s news that one carrier plans 
to stay inside the U. S. 

* 


Now we would like it distinctly understood that we take absolutely no sides 
in this column as to whether there should be “free enterprise” in worldwide 
aviation (as advocated by the 17 airlines’ committee) or whether there should 
be a “chosen instrument” of some kind (Pan American Airways) . . And 
we care even less what one side says about the other . . . What we are about 
to report would have been reported in exactly the same way had it happened 
to the other side . . With that qualification, here’s what happened: Pan 
American publishes a very nice magazine called “New Horizons,” which reports 
newsy stories from all parts of the PAA system . . And this magazine 
accepts advertising . . . Well, for the May issue the company scheduled an ad 
for the inside front cover, the ad paid for by an aviation equipment manu- 
facturer . . . This was all well and good until is was discovered that the 
advertiser was playing up and telling the story of American Export Airlines! 

. Now PAA and Amex have not exactly been going out of their way to 
advertise each other . . But the magazine had been printed by the time 
somebody discovered the ad . . Not to be outdone, however, PAA ran this 
inside cover page through the press again, so that when you turn to it you 
see a silver page urging you to “Buy War Bonds” . . As a matter of fact, 
these words appear 220 times . . However, if you hold the page up to the 
light—as only one in a million will do—you can read the story of Amex—one 
of the 17 airlines, with such statements as “This is the story of American Export 
Airlines, a story of American enterprise, know-how; the will to win” .. . We 
congratulate PAA on a good job of getting out of an embarrassing situation . . . 
We think Amex would undoubtedly have done the same thing, had the shoe 
been on the other foot. 

* 


Jerry Dobben, who covers the CAB for this publication, was called upon to umpire 

a baseball game recently—at least he said it was supposed to be a baseball game 

Also umpiring was Terrell Drinkwater, executive vice president of Continental 

Air Lines . . Now we don’t often report baseball games, but the next day Dobben 
wrote us the following note, which we think you'll enjoy: 

“What I am about to write has little connection with aviation, in fact the only 
connection is that the principals who figured in this comedy of errors are CAB 
examiners and CAB public counsel lawyers who daily deal with administrative pro- 
cedures affecting the air transport industry. 

“One evening two weeks ago, these two groups met in the lengthening shadows 
of the Washington Monument and played a game of indoor-outdoor ball which should 
end all indocr-outdoor ball games. The Public Counsel boys won 20 to 12 and it 
was re later before the laughter of the spectators had subsided. 

“Ed Leasure, Chief CAB Examiner, suffered a badly sprained right wrist and 
ean of his teammates, near stretcher cases, smelled strongly of liniment the 
next day. 

“H. Heinrich Spang started the pitching for the Examiners with J. Francis Reilly 
catching. Now Spang throws what might be termed a helicopter ball. It hovered 
over home plate just long enough for some of the husky Public Counsel boys to 
put a lot of wood on it. This would set Leasure, left fielder, in motion, usually 
in the wrong direction. Because one of the balls went past him so fast and was 
last seen entering the portals of Smithsonian Institution, the game may go down 
in history. Francis W. Brown, assistant CAB Examiner, did several proud loops 
between 3rd and Home and when he regained consciousness, the st question 
he asked :‘Did my score count?’ It did. 

“Reilly was caught off first base while watching a game between two teams of 
WAVES on the adjoining diamond. Nevertheless it was Reilly’s chatter that kept 
up the morale of the examiners although his spirit too hit a low ebb in the fourth 
inning when the P.C. boys batted around twice and thereby placed all of the 
Examiners in double jeopardy—a situation which is unconstitutional everywhere 
except on the ball diamond. 

“John Wanner, newly appointed assistant general counsel, 
game at short, ably assisted by Harry Bowen and D. Franklin Kell. 
baffling speed kept the hits by Examiner batters well scattered. 

“The game developed several arguments, legal and otherwise. Once it was neces- 
sary for Terry Drinkwater, the umpire, to quote the rule in Shelley’s case before 
a dispute could be settled. 

“As might be expected, there’s going to be a return game. Gen. Hershey is t 
be an invited guest. It'll be one sure way for all of the players to get classi 
as 4F.” Eric Bramley 
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“WEEMS” is an important name in Navigation. Thousands 
of navigators who guide the bombers of the U. S. Air 
Force and the Royal Air Force day and night to their 
targets in all the theatres of war the world over . . . and 
back again to their home airports . . . learned this vitally 
important job through the Weems System of Navigation. 


In the Navy, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine and in the 
Air Transport Command are many more navigators who 
got their training through the same Weems System. 


U. S. ARMY AIR FORTE PHOTO 


WEEMS PLOTTERS ARE STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
On U. 3. ARMY BOMBERS 


You too can learn Navigation or improve your present 
knowledge either through the Weems System Home Study 
course, or through the Weems Individual Class Instruction 
in the following cities: Annapolis, Baltimore, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia and Seattle. 


Weems textbooks and instruments, including the Weems 
Plotter, will enable you to perfect your knowledge of Navi- 
gation and may be purchased separately without taking 
the Weems course in Navigation. 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 


NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Short History of Navigation, Branch & Brooke-Williams. . 

Dalton E6B Computer 

Air Navigation Outline, Prof. F. W. Keator 

Student Pilots’ Training Primer, Col. Hugh J. Knerr ... 

Simplified Theory of Flight, Gillmer & Nietsch 

Pilots’ Meteorology, Halpine 

Lyon Computer, U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey Type ... 

Speed-Time-Distance Calculator 

Air Navigation, Weems 

Instrument Flying, Weems & Zweng 

Radius of Action of Aircraft, Tornich 

Simplified Celestial Navigation, Weems & Link 

Line of Position Book, Weems 

Star Altitude Curves, Weems, per 10° Lat. Band 

Navigation Note Book & Plotter, Weems 

Aircraft Plotter, Mark II 

Warmer Plotter .........-.s0000 

Illyne Star Chart, with booklet .. 

Brownell-Weems Star Finder 

WSN Course and Distance Protractor 

Dalton Computer, Mark V 

Sea and Air Residence and Home Study Courses 

Gi Computer 

Learning to Navigate A 
Complete Line of Dalton Computers and Plotting Boards 


sy 
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WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
AA-6-44 ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Please send me descriptive literature on navigation course 
I am interested in Marine Navigation : in Air Navigation 
Enclosed find §$..... aver for which please send to me 
the following Books or Equipment: 
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Flood of New Applications 
Reaches CAB Docket Section 


CTION OF THE CIVIL Aeronautics 

Board in initiating hearing proced- 
ures on some 200 applications for new or 
amended air routes has had the effect 
of stimulating the filing of new route 
applications during the past two weeks. 

About a month ago, the Board set the 
dates for four prehearing conferences rep- 
resenting applications on file for service 
in the New England, Florida, Texas-Okla- 
homa and midwestern sections of the 
country. Because of a desire to have 
their cases considered in these area hear- 
ings, many new applications were rushed 
to the Board ahead of the prehearing con- 
ferences. 

Thirty applications were filed during 
the two weeks period ending June 7, sev- 
eral of them a day or two before the 
prehearing conference on Texas-Okla- 
homa applications which was held June 7. 

Included in the group were four com- 
panies sponsored by Braniff Airways, Inc. 
in accordance with the carrier’s plan for 
establishment of trade area feeder lines. 
These included Great Plains Airways, Inc., 
of Amarillo; Lone Star Airways, Inc. of 
San Antonio; Oklahoma Airways, Inc., of 
Oklahoma City and Texas Central Air- 
ways, Inc. of Dallas. All of these com- 
panies asked for exemptions from the 
provisions of Section 401 (f) of the Act 
in so far as naming definite points in 
the certificate is required so that the 
companies might be given blanket author- 
ity to inaugurate and suspend service to 
cities and communities in a large number 
of designated counties on the basis of 
public need. 

A short summary of the applications 
filed during the last fortnight follows: 

Braniff Airways, Inc. 

This carrier has filed an amendment to its 
Route 9 asking that Tulsa be included as an 
intermediate point between Kansas City and 
terminal point Dallas. (Docket 1419) The 
company also filed an application asking the 
Board to amend its certificate for Route 50 so 
as to authorize air transportation of persons, 
mail and property between terminal points 
Corpus Christi and Laredo, via the interme- 
diate points Kingsville, Falfurrias and Heb- 
bronville, Tex., between the intermediate 
points, Alice and Benavides, Tex., and between 
the terminal points, Laredo and Brownsville, 
via Rio Grande City, McAllen and Harlingen. 
(Docket 1423) 


Central Airlines, Ine. 


This applicant of 637 Commerce Exchange 
Building, Oklahoma City, (2) Okla., through 
Keith H. Kahle, vice president and general 
manager, filed for two routes. One would 
operate between Oklahoma City and Fort 
Worth-Dallas via Chickasha, Duncan, Lawton, 
Frederick, Okla., Wichita Falls, Graham, 
Ranger and Mineral Wells, Texas—a distance 
of 401 miles; the other between Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa via Shawnee, Seminole, Ada, Mc- 
Alester, Okmulgee and Muskogee. Applicant 
desires to carry passengers, property and mail 
and would use single and dual engine planes. 
The company proposes to start operations with 
a single engine five-place Stinson Reliant. 
(Docket 1417) 


Chicago & Southern 
This carrier filed an application requesting 
that its Route 53 be amended so as to in- 
clude Beaumont-Port Arthur, Texas as an 
intermediate point between intermediate points 
Shreveport, La. and terminal point Houston. 
(Docket 1436) 
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Community Air Service, Inc. 


Applicant of Fort Worth, Texas, has filed 
for six routes for air transport of persons 
property and mail between the following ter- 
minal points: three circular routes originating 
and terminating in Fort Worth, two originating 
and terminating in San Antonio and one start- 
ing and ending in Houston. Forty-eight inter- 
mediate points were named on these routes 
The incorporators of the company are: George 
J. Newman, E. J. Tynan and R. W. Cantwell. 
There are 4,249 route miles embraced in this 
application. (Docket 1429) 


Continental Air Lines, Inc. 

This carrier asked the Board to amend its 
certificate for route 29 to vrovide service be- 
tween San Angelo and Fort Worth-Dallas, via 
Brownwood or other cities that the Board may 
designate. (Docket 1438). In another appli- 
cation Continental asked that its certificate 
for Route 43 be amended to provide service 
between Tulsa, Okla. and Dallas-Fort Worth 
via Sherman-Denison, Texas and other points 
that the Board may designate. (Docket 1439) 


Dayton & Western Ohio Airlines, Inc. 

This company of 19 South Kenton St., Day- 
ton, O., asked a certificate for three air trans- 
port routes for transportation of persons, mail, 
baggage and light express between Cincinnati 
and Columbus between Dayton and Toledo 
and between Cincinnati and Richmond via 
numerous intermediate points. Applicant pro- 
poses to use suitable aircraft including heli- 
copters when they are available. Robert M. 
Kelly is secretary-treasurer of the company. 
(Docket 1427) 


Durham-New York Helicopter 
Service, Inc. 


Applicant of East Durham, N. Y. asked for 
a route between New York City and Sharon 
Springs, via Catskill, Cairo, East Durham, 
Cooksburg, Middleburg and Cobleskill. Ap- 
plicant desires to carry persons, property and 
mail and integrate its air service with surface 
passenger operations. Andrew E. Zimmer is 
president and principal stockholder. (Docket 
1437) 


Fidelity Fireproof Warehouse Corp. 


V.A.C. doing business as Fidelity Fireproof 
Warehouse Corp., 153 East 87th Street, New 
York, filed for a certificate to engage in air 
transportation of household goods, uncrated, 
between metropolitan New York on the one 
hand and all points in continental United 
States on the other. Applicant proposes to use 
helicopters and motor vehicles in an_ inte- 
grated service. Charles A. Collins is president 
and director of the company. (Docket 1426) 


Great Plains Airways, Inc. 

This company of Amarillo, Texas filed for 
undesignated points in 32 counties in Texas, 
four in Oklahoma, one in Kansas and eight in 
New Mexico with an alternate proposal to 
serve some 49 designated cities on five routes 
originating and terminating in Amarillo. The 
company is capitalized at $100,000 and John R. 
Fullingim, P. O. Box 1510, Amarillo is presi- 
dent. Braniff Airways has subscribed for 25% 
of the stock. (Docket 1432) 


Harold B. Green 


Applicant of 124 N. New Hampshire St., Los 
Angeles, filed an application for air transpor- 
tation, by helicopter, of passengers, mail and 
property over routes from Los Angeles to San 
Ysidro, from Gilman Hot Springs to Murrieta, 
from Los Angeles to Cataline Island, from Los 
Angeles to San Clements and from Los Angeles 
to San Diego. Applicant proposes to form a 
$100,000 corporation to be known as the 
Southern California Helicopter Taxis Inc. 
(Docket 1428) 
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Gulf Airlines 

This company P. O. 1660, Houston, Tex., hag 
filed for nine air transport routes for carriage 
of mail, passenger, express and freight betwee, 
the following points: three routes, via differen 
intermediate points, between Houston and 
Paso; Brownsville and El Paso, San Antonio 
and Brownsville; Houston and Brownsville 
Brownsville and Shreveport, La.; Houston ang 
Dallas; Houston and Tulsa. The company 
consists of three partners—James R. and Mal. 
colm Cravens and Kemp S. Dargan ( Docket 
1418) 


Ketchikan Air Service 

This carrier of Ketchikan, Alaska—a_ pari- 
nership consisting of Howard Beymer, Be 
Smith and Stanley Oaksmith, Jr., filed an ap. 
plication for a certificate to engage in non. 
scheduled or charter service between Ket 
chikan and cities in the lst Judicial Division 
Applicant stated additional air service js 
needed in the area to provide transportation 
for transient workers in the salmon and log- 
ging industry. (Docket 1435) 


Lone Star Airways, Inc. 

Lone Star Airways, Inc., of 1011 Frost Bank 
Building, San Antonio, Texas, filed for e- 
tensive routes in the San Antonio area. If the 
Board finds it cannot issue the company a 
flexible type certificate permitting the appli- 
cant to serve all points in 43 counties in 
Texas, then some 36 cities are named for 
designation in the certificate on four route 
originating and terminating in San Antonio 
Braniff Airways has subscribed for 25% of 
the $100,000 of capital stock. H. P. Drought 
is president of the company. (Docket 14% 


National Air Transportation Co. 


This company through its president, R. Y 
Millar, of 19925 Hoover Ave., Detroit, asked 
for a certificate to engage in freight operations 
between Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo 
and Detroit and between Detroit, Lansing 
Grand Rapids, Muskegon, Milwaukee, Minne 
apolis, Omaha, Moline, Chicago, South Bend 
Kalamazoo and Detroit. Applicant states his 
company is capitalized at $500,000 and it pro 
poses to operate two round trip schedule 
daily. The company has under option to pur 
chase one Cessna “Airmaster’” with payload 
capacity of 600 pounds, one twin engine Ben- 
nett Model B-1 with payload of 1,000 pounds 
and three twin engine Curtiss ‘“‘Condors” with 
payload of 5,300 pounds. (Docket 1421) 


Oklahoma Airways, Ine. 


Applicant of Oklahoma City, Okla. filed for 
extensive routes in the Oklahoma City area 
The applicant requests a flexible type of cet 
tificate which will enable it to inaugurate @ 
suspend service to all communities in 38 coun 
ties in Oklahoma and three counties in Texas 
In the event the Board finds it cannot issue 
such a type certificate, then the applicant 
names the towns on seven routes originating 
and terminating in Oklahoma City whic 
should be designated in the certificate. The 
application was signed by Virgil Browne, 
president of the company, which is capitalized 
at $100,000 of which 25% has been subscribed 
by Braniff Airways, Inc (Docket 1430) 


Oregon Motor Stages 


This applicant through R. W. Lemen, ® 
president, filed an application stating that = 
does not come under the provisions of Section 
408 with reference to the question of control 
It asked the Board for a certificate to conduct 
an air transportation service and stated tha 
it proposes to continue at the same time 6 
highway transportation business Docket 
1413) 


Orlando Charter Airline 


Thomas E. Gordon, doing business as OF 
lando Charter Airline, 45 East Washingt 
Street, Orlando, Fla., filed an application fo 
six air transport routes, five of which orig 
nate and terminate in Orlando, the six orig 
nating and terminating in Jacksonville. Scores 
of intermediate points are named. The appl 
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The canopy is placed over frame and shock-loaded by 
hydraulic pressure that can reach 18,190 pounds. Pressure 
applied is recorded on gauges. This permits close range 
study of weaknesses in the fabric, seams or lines that 
may occur under abnormal pressures. 


PIONEER PARACHUTE 224 cocci cil thie 
allie 10i004f 


CANOPY TESTER 


The new and exclusive Pioneer Parachute Company 

Canopy Tester guarantees the most positive canopy 

testing method ever achieved and for the first time 

The canopy is spread on the floor. Each suspension line permits minute and practical examination of the 

under 20 pounds of radial pressure, permits close check : _ , . 

on design, pattern, construction and dimensions of canopy. canopy at close range. With this device the im- 
portant factors of strength and durability are tested. 
Achievements such as the Canopy Tester have a 
far reaching effect on parachute development. 
This ceaseless research results in continued para- 
chute improvement and in Pioneer Parachute Com- 
pany's leadership in the manufacture of fool-proof, 
foul-proof parachutes. 





— \\ a ‘ Keep on buying WAR BONDS 


The vent of canopy is being closely examined to ascertain \j : ae ) VICTOR 
any weakness that might occur in actual operation. \ and belp sped VICTORY 


PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC, 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


TELEPHONE: Monchester 4157 


CHENEY 


CABLE ADDRESS: PIPAR 
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AN IMPORTANT 
Aunouncement 


by 
V. C. RASMUSSEN 
Director 
AVIATION 
ASSOCIATES 


ee 


FLOYD JOHNSON 


Is Now In Charge of Our 
AVIATION SALES 
TRAINING COURSE 


@ Floyd Johnson, with 17 years’ 
intensive and successful experi- 
ence in the distribution and sale 
of airplanes, has joined this organ- 
ization as full partner. We can- 
not think of any man better quali- 
fied to take over the active, per- 
sonal supervision of our Aviation 
Sales Training Course. 


A Complete 
Sales Set-Up 


If you already know about this ex- 
tension course which so many com- 

nies are now using to put steam 

to their post-war sales organizations, 
you will appreciate that something 
new—and important—has been added 
in getting Floyd Johnson behind it. 
Now you can not only have your 
men take the course, but can have 
Johnson's personal advice and assist- 
ance where needed in getting your 
sales force whipped into shape. 


Look to the Future 


Like many others, you may well be 
worried and puzzled about sales and 
distribution in the coming marketing 
era, and we therefore urge that you 
inquire at once about our service and 
the assistance we can give you. 


@ Attention, Prospective Distributors: 
We can offer vou a plan that will 
greatly increase your chances of se- 
curing an aircraft distributorship. 


AVIATION 
ASSOCIATES 


664 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























cant states he now owns three 145hp Fairchild 
24s—four place, and one 90hp Stinson Voya- 
geur, three place. Applicant proposes to carry 
mail, passengers and property and will use, in 
addition to the above listed equipment, new 
dual engine planes when they are available 
(Docket 1415) 
Pan American Airways, Ine. 

This carrier filed for an exemption order 
which will authorize it to give service to and 
from Santiago, Cuba, as an intermediate point 
between Miami and Buenos Aires and which 
will permit suspension of the requirement for 
rendering service to Antilla, Cuba, as an inter- 
mediate point. (Docket 1414) 


Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 

This company of Smith Reynolds Airport 
Winston Salem, N. C. filed for nine passenger 
and airmail pickup routes in Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Georgia. The company desires to carry pas- 
sengers, mail and property in conventional 
planes over certain routes and mail and 
property on the pickup routes. Thomas H. 
Davis is president of the company. (Docket 
1422) 


Southwest Airlines 


of Box 692, Roswell, N. M. filed 

transport routes which would 
Roswell and the following 
terminal points: Phoenix, Ariz., Pecos, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas, Las Vegas, N. M. and Ama- 
rillo, Texas. Applicant proposes to carry per- 
sons, property and mail. The applicant is 
now an association of Roswell business men 
who will form a corporation if the certificate 
is granted. Bert Aston is chairman of the 
committee. (Docket 1433) 


Applicant 
for five air 
operate between 


Sterling Moore Clark 


of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
sioned officer in the Marine Corps stationed 
at Marine Air Station, B.O.Q.F. Rm. 114, 
Edenton, N. C., filed for five air routes between 
Pine Bluff and the following terminal and 
intermediate points: Jackson, Miss., via Green- 
ville, Miss.; Tulsa via Little Rock, Ft. Smith 
Ark., and Muskogee, Okla.; Shreveport, via 
El Dorado, Ark.; Memphis, Tenn., via Helena, 
Monroe, La., via Monticello, Ark. The appli- 
cant states that he owns and operates Clark 
Field, at Pine Bluff. He recuests a certificate 
to carry mail, passengers and property and 
proposes to use Beechcraft Model 18S planes 
(Docket 1414) 


Applicant a commis- 


Texas Central Airways, Inc. 

This company of 1933 Elm Street, Dallas 
Texas, filed for permission to give a feeder 
type of air service to undesignated cities in 
75 counties in the Dallas-Fort Worth area of 
Texas and five counties in Oklahoma. If the 
Board denies the applicant this type of a cer- 
tificate, then as an alternate proposal scores 
of cities are named on nine routes originating 
and terminating in Dallas-Fort Worth. B. F 
McClain of Dallas is president of the company 
which is capitalized at $100,000 of which 25‘ 
has been subscribed by Braniff Airways, Inc 
(Docket 1431) 


The Manhattan Storage and 
Warehouse Co. 


Applicant of 801 7th Ave., New York, N. Y 
filed for non-scheduled air transportation of 
household goods between all points and places 
in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pa., 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island on the one 
hand and all points and places in continental 
U. S. on the other hand. The company pro- 
poses to integrate its air transport service with 
surface transport operations. Applicant pro- 
poses to purchase 10 cargo planes and six heli- 
copters in carrying out this service. (Docket 
1420) 


Walter Air Lines, Inc. 


This company of 351-0 43rd Street, Long 
Island. City, New York, filed for two air trans- 
port routes for carriage of persons, property 
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and mail between New York and Nort! Adams, 
Mass., and between New York and Canaan 
Conn., via a large number of intermediat 
points. The applicant proposes to integrate aj 
and surface operations. Peter Fessia is preg. 
dent of the company. (Docket 1425) 


West 


Applicant of 4716 Harley Avenue, For 
Worth, Texas has filed an application for » 
feeder line system for air transportation o 
persons, property and mail over seven route 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Soyth 
Dakota and North Dakota. The routes are lgig 
out to feed Braniff. Continental, TWA, United 
Eastern, American, Inland and Northwest air. 
lines. Robert G. Wemple, is vice president and 
general manager of the company Applicant 
proposes to use planes which will carry eight 
passengers. (Docket 1424) 


Central Airlines, Ine, 


Western Air Lines, Inc. 
This carrier filed 
and amended air 


three applications for new 
routes. In application 
Western asked a route for air transport of 
persons, property and mail between terminal 
points, San Francisco and Butte, Mont. vis 
Oakland, Sacramento, Reno and Boise. ( Docket 
1410) Another route sought is between Las 
Vegas and San Francisco (Docket 1411) and 

third application asked an amerdment to 
the carrier’s certificate for Route 19 so as t 
include Logan, Utah, as an intermediate point 
(Docket 1412) 


one 





Recent CAB Orders 
Affecting Air Carriers 








2747, Doc. 570 et al: Granted Delta petition 
to exclude Docket 1180 from consolidated 
proceeding; denied National's petition to 
consolidate its Docket 1108 in its entirety in 
this proceeding; denied Virginia Central 
petition to consolidate additional routes in 
the proceeding; consolidated Seaboard Ailr- 
ways, Inc. Docket 1269 and Colonial’s Docket 
1276 with consolidated proceeding 

2748, Doc. 570 et al: Granted Greyhound 
Corp Department of Justice and certain 
cities permission to intervene 

2749, Doc. 609 et al 
Lines, Inc., permission to 

2858: 
Airways to 
Field. 

2862, Doc 
control and 


Granted Blue Ridge 


intervene. 
permission to Pan American 
Montevideo through Melilla 


Granted 
serve 


acquisition of 
Inland 


1006 Approved 
purchase of assets of 
Air Lines by Western Air Lines 

2867, Doc. 779: Found that Sec 
does not authorize the Board to compe 
Panagra to extend its operations from Cana 
Zone to U. S. port of entry Dismissed ap- 
plication. 

2868, Doc. 1345 and 


401(h 


1346: Consolidated for 
hearing applications of American Export Al 
Lines and American Airlines on divestment 
and acquisition issues. Granted TWA, United 
Pan American and Air Line Pilots Assocla- 
tion permission to intervene 

2869, Doc. 733: Dismissed 
Western Air Lines for local-feeder 
California on petition of applicant 

2871: Permitted TWA to inaugurate of non- 
stop service between Albuquerque, N. M. and 
Phoenix, Ariz. on Route 2 

2870, Doc. 756: Partially rescinded service 
suspension order so as to authorize resump- 
tion of service at Yakima, Wash. 

2872, Doc. 1003: Dismissed application for 
air transport routes of Air Transport Corpo 
ration on request of applicant. 

2879, Doc. 915: Rescinded suspension order 
of Bristol Bay Air Service. 

2880, Doc. 570 et al: Dismissed application 
of Seaboard Airways, Inc., in Docket 1269 at 
applicant’s request. 

2881: Dismissed Eastern’s application ! 
Docket 488 at applicant’s request. 


application of 
service in 


1944 





tition 





next used on the mammoth B-19, 
the DB-7 Boston, the A-20 Havoc, 
the DC-4 and the C-54 transports. 


Most significant contribution 
to safer take-offs and landings 
was the development by Douglas 
of the tricycle landing gear 
and its use on large aircraft. Altho an independent development 
Thus were the hazards of ground by Douglas, full engineering data 
loops and noseovers eliminated. on tricycle gears was available 

to other manufacturers, resulting 
in safer take-off and landing 
characteristics for many planes. 


Adapted to the Douglas Dolphin 
in 1936, the tricycle gear was 
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DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: American Airlines — Mawailan Airlines Lid. — Graniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airtines — Oeita Air Lines — 
Air Lines — Western Air Lines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airtines — TWA — United Air Lines — China Nationa! 
Airways — Pan American-Grace Airways — Avianca ( jes oe — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion — Panair De GSrazit — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, 





S.A, — Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways — Cruscire de Sul (Brazil) — Primens Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion Aerea, $. A. — Acrovias de Guatemala, S. A. — Canadion = 
Airlines — Australian National Airlines — Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) — Royal Netherlands Indies Airways (K.N.1.L.M@.) — Sabena (Seigian Conge) — -as 
Aeretransport (Sweden) — Indian National Airways — &. A. P. &. (Spain) — Aer Lingus (ireland) — American Airlines of Mexico — British Overseas Airways (BOAC) (England). 
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G_OF MACHINES AND MEN! 


This is a good picture of four strands of 
FLEXIBLE HOSE — but no picture at all 

dramatic part in modern warfage<Te-would take 
moving pictures to set{-that story! You'd see 
water, fuel ang shing through them at the 


.. in planes, tanks, ships and 


the wartime function of simple flexible 
hosing is equalled only by its peacetime potean- 
tialities. As the world's largest manufacturers of 
this product, the four plants of The Weatherhead 
Company have played a prominent part in the 
nation's war effort—and are prepared to assume 


the same role in Peace. 


Look Ahead with 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the 
refrigeration and other key industries. 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada — St. Thomas, Ontario 


4 ed: ’ 


PREE: Write on company 





letterhead for ‘'Seeds Of 
Industry’ —a history of 
The Weatherhead Com- 
pany its many facilities 
and diversified products 
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England MacDonald Bash 


Ivan Bullot has been appointed by Pan 
American Airways to supervise a new 
passenger sales promotion program. 


Executive 


George P. Smith, sales manager of 
ompania de Aviacion Pan American [ie . © eee 
rgentina, S. A.. has been named general Eigse’ ; ; % ~ Alex Reid, DTM for Northwest Airlines 
manager of the company, replacing e . ’ I ge ees at Spokane, has been named assistant 
Sylvester J. Roll, who has been called @& us ' "ee straffic manager at Chicago. He will be 
back to the United States to become as- \y succeeded at Spokane by W. Robert Eng- 
sistant to the vice-president of Pan 

merican Airways. : land, office manager and traffic repre- 

sentative at Seattle. 


Financial Thomas A. Prevost, formerly DTM for 
Alton MacDonald, f. 1 istant t Prevost Constable National Airlines at New Orleans, has 
e eee ao enemy ia. . se ; a been promoted to Eastern regional traffic 
been elected treasurer. : sed i vaca a a ee manager with headquarters in New York. 
ger F. ardt. erican also 
Erle M. Constable has been named as-_ reports that D. L. Urquhart, superinten- Op erations 
sistant treasurer of TACA Airways, S. A., dent of reservations and ticket offices in 


nd TACA Airways Agency. Formerly of : ; 
anscontinental and Western Air, Con- hedemnpeegans piped — eoncneangg — 
manager at AA’s new station in San 


stable was loaned to TACA shortly after 
WA purchased an interest in the com- Antonio. He will be succeeded by William 


pany to make a survey of accounting fF. Prigge, who was formerly traffic repre- 
procedures in Central America. sentative in Washington. Henry O'Neill, 
III, formerly reservations Manager at the 

Traffic Washington National Airport, is the new 

R. W. Baker, assistant manager of res- AA traffic representative in Washington. 


vations and ticket offices in American James Webster, formerly assistant reser- 
BAirlines’ Eastern division, has been named vations manager in the capital, has been lines since 1937, has been appointed Di- 
kastern superintendent of reservations named reservations manager. rector of Research and Development. 


William B. Moore has been named op- 
erations manager of All American Avia- 
tion and will have charge of all Air Pick- 
up operations. T. Foster Thomas, II, has 
been appointed operations manager of 
AAA’s Military Cargo Division. 


Miscellaneous 
D. G. Bash, treasurer of National Air- 


EAL Opens Tampa-Miami Run 
| Eastern Air Lines has inaugurated serv- 
ace een Tange and Miami, Fla., as 
an extension o e New York-Tampa \f 
fue ‘The “Tampa-Miam! Flyer’ leaves ff Amdia Now and Post-war 
w York at 8:30 a.m. daily, arrives in 
ampa at 6:34 p.m., and Miami at 8:13 To manufacturers of aircraft, aero engines, aeronautical equipment, 
. a The north-bound “Miami-Tampa accessories including aviation, radio, aerodrome lighting and kindred 
7 leaves Miami at 7:50 P.M., arrives lines The Asian Air Associates—a Company well-founded and financially 
9 eon at 9:18 p.m., and in New York sound—are prepared to consider the exclusive agency for or sub-licenses 
AM. to manufacture—their manufactures in British India. The Asian Air 
Associates are planning a chain of maintenance stations at the major 
PCA President Honored air ports in India which places them in an unique position to represent 
C. Bedell Monro, president of Pennsyl- Air Lines and undertake the maintenance of aircraft. 


ania~Central Airlines was awarded the Bank and other references submitted. 


Morary degree of Doctor of Laws at the Communicate direct to: 
mnual commencement of Marietta Col- 


ee last month. The award was “in THE ASIAN AIR ASSOCIATES 


ecOgnitio ’ : : : 
0 the oe ar aan a Wavell House, 15 Graham Road - Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay 


mercial air transportation.” 
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The lady asked for a punch in the nose 












COMPANIA CUBANA DE AVIACION 
national airline of Cuba affiliated with » 









American has inaugurated daily servie 









Varadero Beach on the regular route bet» 






Havana and Cienfuegos 









TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR; 
tercontinental Division has flown 1i$4Ng 
miles in 2's years of operation under th 
Transport Command The crews of the bk 
continental Division now are flying more % 
a million miles a month. President Jack } 
declared 















COMMERCIAI AIR TRANSPORTS tem 
night flights into Lindberg Field, San D 
June 1 Such overations had been suspm 
since early in 1942 when military hazardss 
inadequate lighting facilities brought a be 
CAA Requirements including obstruct 
runway and boundary lights have been m 
























PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYS 
crews from Dec. 7, 1941. through April 3. 1 
completed 7,306 ocean crossings These fig 
include 3.649 ocean crossings for the Alr Tm 
port Command, 2,866 for the Naval Air T 
port Service 746 over civil routes a 
special missions 























i hh tits alana cE 


The boys she carried up in front 
said it was like being in a gold fish 
bowl. Especially when a Zero weaved 
in, with all guns spitting—and you 
had nothing but one pipsqueak 30 
calibre to talk back with. 

That’s how it was, early in the war. 
Easy enough to say, install more fire 
power, But how? 

Until plane makers could adjust 
their production lines, nose guns be- 
came a job for Bomber Modification. 
At the Army Air Force’s big plant in 
St. Paul, we pulled out the 30 calibre 
and put in three 50's. We gave the 
guns more swirig, sideways and up 
and-down, to catch the fellow who 
tried to sneak in at an angle, or from 
below. The first installations were 
sweated out of metals and plastics by 
hand, with the need of haste as our 


only blueprint. By the time heavily 
armed nose turrets could be built in 
had added that 
extra punch to nearly a thousand 


at the factory, 


Liberators. 

That's one goal of Northwest Air 
lines’ Bomber Modification project 

to install improvements at onc 
and to get ‘em to the front quick! 
Or it’s to equip a ship for the arctic 
or the tropics—or the stratospher« 

The men and tools to shoulder this 
vital responsibility are the fruit of 
Northwest Airlines’ 18-year experi 
ence in commercial air transport 
flying passengers, mail and express 
on the short fast route between Chi 
cago and Seattle. What we're learning 
in war tasks today will be reflected in 
safer, faster, cheaper air travel in the 


\ir Age of tomorrow. 





ELENA 


GMB Present route 
MB Proposed extension 


KLLINGS BISMARCK 
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MORTHWEST AIRLINES 
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PANAIR DO BRASII Brazilian affiliate 
Pan American Airways has opened 4 
route between Asuncion. the capital of Pa 
guay., and Campo Grande, Brazil. Plane 
stop at Ponta Bora. the border capital a 
new Brazilian federal state of the same 
both northbound and southbound 








PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES 
that the return of several of its DC-3s 
war duty will enable it to resume its 
to Chicago and schedule additional fig 
virtually every city in its system effe 
today (June 15) Flint, Mich is one 
which will be affected since it is part a 
Detroit to Chicago air lane which serves G 
Rapids, Flint, Lansing. and Muskegon 

daily round triv betweer Washington ¢ 
Norfolk, 10 daily round trips between Cs 
land and Detroit, an extra round trip betv 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Knoxville, Chattane 
and Birmingham, and one extra non-stop f 
between Washington and Cleveland are: 
new schedule changes 








\ 










ar 






CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES » 
to use DC-3 just returned from the Army4 
Forces to restore its third schedule ™ 
Memphis to New Orlean: the airline 
nounces The plane will be put back 






service as Flight 6. returning all C. & 
schedules to pre-war level: 






CANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES cam 
31,833 passengers during the first four me 






of the year, an increase of 75% over last }* 
Goods carried declined 11 and mail \ 
dropped 27 






AIR EXPRESS DIVISION of Railway Exp 
Agency reports that ombination rail-€xp 
shipments handled for the nation’s comm 
cial airlines in the first three months of ® 
year increased 19.6% over the first qu 
of 1943 






















UNITED AIR LINES’ wartime mail loads © 
tinue to increase. In Apri] the company? 
1,231,235 mail ton-miles, a gain of 42 

Express ton-miles declined sip 


+ 






last year 
with last month's total 304,407 as agains 
634 in April, 1943 

















AIR MAIL VOLUME in April was 
ahead of April, 1943, but was 3.98% ™ 
March, 1944. The 8-cent postage rate ™ 
into effect near the end of March, but offi 
aren't certain yet if the 3.98° drop * 
caused by the higher rate 
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$' BSTITUTING rubber sheeting for grease on 
the blocks of stretching machines, Martin has 
increased by 50% the processing of sheet metal for 
aircraft “‘skins."’ Here's why 


In the Past, stretching blocks were smeared with 
heavy grease, to provide lubrication as the metal 
sheets were drawn. This necessitated numerous 
precautions in handling the slippery, sharp-edged 
sheets and the metal had to be cleaned first by 
hand, then in vapor baths, to remove the lubricant. 
Grease on floors increased hazards, while on em- 
ployees’ clothes or persons it lowered morale. 


Today, by use of rubber sheeting instead of grease, 
these disadvantages are eliminated. The rubber 
stretches with the metal, making lubrication un- 
necessary. Cleansing of metal and reclamation of 
grease are things of the past, the job is clean, and 
employee morale is high. 


As a Result, total departmental output has been 
increased almost 50% the cost of the grease 


ANOTHER MARTIN FIRST 















Rubber Sheeting Replaces Grease 
to Boost Production 50% 
in Martin METAL-STRETCHING 





more expensive in use than rubber sheeting) has 


been saved machines and tools do not have to 
be cleaned after each shift safety hazards have 


been eliminated more work is being done with 
fewer people. Quality of work is unimpaired by 
the change in production methods. This is just 
another example of how Martin ingenuity, in 
every department, is saving time and boosting 
production of warplanes. If aviation is permitted 
to establish reserves for postwar comstruction an 
employment, this same ingenuity will serve peace- 
time America by speeding delivery and cutting 
costs on commercial versions of the Martin Mars 


and other great Martin airliners of tomorrow 


THe Grenn L. Marti~ Compan 
Battrmore 3, Mo 


The Glenna L. Martin- 


Nebraska Cor any— male 
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When shipments 
are ready— 


1EN AIR EXPRESS shipments are allowed to lie around waiting 
for end-of-the-day pick-up, you’re throwing away a chance for 
earlier delivery. Ship when ready! Call air Express the instant 
the label is on. This saves your shipment from running the 
gauntlet of end-of-day congestion at the airport, assures 
earliest possible delivery at destination. Remember: 

when they’re ready —let *em go! 


A Money-Saving, High-Speed 
Wartime Tool For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express sibctaion are based on 
“hours”, not days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited”— an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-6, Railway om Agency, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 








Father-Son Team 





Pan American Airways has a father-andaq 
team flying the international routes out ¢ 
Miami. Co-pilot George W. Snow, left, hy 
joined his father, Capt. George D. Snoy 
senior pilot of PAA's Latin American di. 
sion, who has 16,000 hours on his flight log 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines also boasts: 
father-and-son combination: Pilot Arch Leigh 
ton and Co-Pilot Willard Leighton. Arch ist 
PCA veteran while 21-year-old Willard jus 
recently joined his father in the cockpit 
This team may soon be separated for th 
duration of the war as Uncle Sam has beer 

beckoning Willard for Army service. 





TWA Reports Ist Quarter 
Net Loss of $92,419 








Transcontinental and Western Air & 
ports a net loss of $92,419 for the fir 
quarter of 1944, as compared with a ™ 
profit of $357,351 for the same period ls 
year. 

“The ratio of increase in operating cost 
has been higher than the increase in & 
erating revenues,” said Jack Frye, pre% 
dent. “Flights have been scheduled wit 
more frequent stops in order to provit 
the maximum payload. As a result ¢ 
this scheduling, it has been necessary ' 
staff practically all stations to provie 
24-hour service.” 

Frye said the restricted number of a 
planes in operation has resulted in? 
higher ratio of increase in operating cos 
than in operating revenues, since in m0 
cases the minimum number of persone 
required at a station is sufficient to 
erate a number of additional airplané 
As additional airplanes are placed in ¥ 
eration, the ratio of increase in operatilt 
revenues will exceed the ratio of incre® 
in operating expenses, he predicts. 
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North American Aviation B-25 Mitchell 


UPPER TURRET—TWO .50-CAL. MACHINE GUNS WAIST TURRET—ONE .50-CAL. 
MACHINE GUN ON EACH SIDE 











TAIL TURRET—TWO .50-CAL. MACHINE GUNS 





75 MM. (3-INCH) CANNON, 
FOUR .50-CAL. MACHINE GUNS BLISTERS—TWO .50-CAL. MACHINE GUNS ON EACH SIDE BOMB LOAD — (Restricted information) 








nose} 


WHERE THERE’S A FIGHT THERE’S A MITCHELL! On every front the crushing firepower 
and bomb-load of the cannon-packing Mitchells are saving the lives of American soldiers. 


North American Aviation Sets the Pace 


WE MAKE PLANES THAT MAKE HEADLINES...the B-25 Mitchell bomber, AT-6 Texan 
combat trainer, P-51 Mustang fighter (A-36 fighter-bomber), and the B-24 Liberator 
bomber. North American Aviation, Inc. Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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ENGINEERED POWE! -° 
Burbank, Calif. Kans< ty 








POWER CONTROLS 
J AIR- VACUUM - HYDRAULIC - ELECTRIC 


TODAY, AAC Engineered Power Controls are serving the United 
Nations in their victorious war effort, as standard equipment on such 
famous aircraft as the Liberator, Lightning, Vega PV-2, Constellation, Cata- 
lina, and others. Important new aircraft, now in the making, also will be 
equipped with hydraulic controls engineered and produced by AAC. 


TOMORROW, AAC Engineered Power Controls will be ready to 
serve a world at peace, not only in the air but on the land and sea, as well. 
The facilities and know-how that have made us a leading supplier of high 
precision controls for aircraft, already are at work in developing new and 
improved controls for commercial motor vehicles, Diesel engines, marine 
craft, industrial machinery and equipment. Look to AAC for a solution of 
your own power controls problems, now and after thé war. 


| POWER CONTROLS DIVISION 
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ep -ONTROLS ¢« PRECISION RADIO and ELECTRONICS 
1s y, Kans. New York, N. Y. Cable Address: AACPRO 
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International Air Policy Terms Discussed 


Unlimited “Freedom of the Air” Described as Destructive, 
Impracticable Concept Not Worthy of Consideration 





By E. J. Fo.ry 





Alas WITH THE OTHER major 

powers, the United States is setting 

the stage for the postwar international 

air transport drama. New significant 

terms are going into the scenario. All 

elements of American aviation will re- 

quire a working knowledge of these 

terms to permit 

their proper ac- 

tive participation 

in resolving the 

important issues. 

What follows is 

simply an _  ex- 

position of some 

of these terms 

and our evalua- 

tion of their im- 

portance. The 

, present con- 

4 test between 

Foley agencies desirous 

of providing inter- 

national air transportation for the United 

States has no bearing on this discussion. 

It is a distinct and far more complicated 

issue which will be decided on its own 
merits. 

“Freedom of the Air” is a catchphrase 
of undeserved popularity. Its widespread 
use presumably is due to its encouraging, 
if erroneous, connotation of an atmos- 
phere necessary to the full free develop- 
ment of peaceful air commerce. Literally 
defined, “Freedom of the Air” means that 
any transport aircraft of any nation can 
operate and do business anywhere in the 
world. Compare this promiscuity with 
“Freedom of the Seas” and you will see 
the distinct disadvantageous difference 
which is too often overlooked. Under a 
policy of “Freedom of the Seas” a nation 
allows the vessels of another nation to 
come to its front door; under unrestricted 
“Freedom of the Air”, a nation must per- 
mit the craft of any other nation access 
to the front room, the ice box etc. This 
homely difference is ample evidence of 
the dangers of Freedom of the Air to 
nations generally and of the practical im- 
possibility of its being acceptable to the 
world’s powers. 


Sugar-Coated Words 


The fact that, to our knowledge, no 
nation of the world has ever accepted 
such uncontrollable “Freedom” either in 
theory or in practice, is not a guarantee 
that no nation will accept it in the future. 
There are certain , Strategically lo- 
cated foreign nations which might gain 
from such a policy since they have noth- 
ing to lose by accepting. 

Generally, it would seem that the in- 
ternational air transport scene would be 
clarified if the term “Freedom of the Air” 
were dispensed with entirely. At least, 
it is a dangerous and impractical theory 
= igre in deceptively pleasant 
words. 
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Sovereignty of the Air is obviously the 
opposite. It provides that each nation has 
full jurisdiction of the air above its terri- 
tory and territorial waters and has com- 
plete discretion as to the admission or 
non-admission of any aircraft in the air 
space under its sovereignty. This prin- 
ciple is the sound foundation upon which 
all past international air transport ac- 
tivity has been built and its realism and 
practicability probably destines it to be the 
basis for future developments. 

It does not preclude the full and neces- 
sary development of world air commerce 
but rather it gives to each nation the 
appropriate “tools” to control foreign in- 
ternational air transport in the interests 
of peaceful trade, security, etc. 


May Relax Sovereignty 


Starting with the acceptable premise of 
“sovereignty”, the nations of the world 
may elect to relax this sovereignty col- 
lectively in the interest of providing 
operational accessibility, which is entirely 
distinct from the promiscuous commercial 
accessibility of “Freedom of the Air.” It 
is this interest which generates the syn- 
onymous terms “Freedom of Innocent 
Passage for Commercial Air Transporta- 
tion” and “Freedom of Transit in Peace- 
ful Flight.” 

This “Freedom” which must be recog- 
nized as a limited relaxation of sover- 
eignty is (1) the privilege for aircraft 
in commercial transport service to fly 
through the air space above foreign terri- 
tory and territorial waters over which a 
nation has full jurisdiction and (2) the 
privilege for such aircraft to land on 
foreign territory for refueling, repairs or 
other operational requirements. 

We should note that no commercial 
privileges whatsoever are embraced by 
this Freedom. Since all nations will, in 
general, be affected alike, let us examine 
the significance of these two privileges to 
the United States. 

The permission to fly over sovereign 
foreign territory gives to United States 
international air transportation, operating 
access to inland foreign nations and to 
those coastal foreign nations which are 
accessible from the United States only at 
the cost of extensive detours around 
island masses or other coastal countries 
intervening if Freedom of Transit is not 
permitted. Such ingress is obviously 
necessary to the full development of our 
world air commerce. Consider the reci- 
procal significance of this privilege to 
those inland foreign countries themselves. 
Through it, they obtain egress to the air 
space beyond the immediately adjacent 
nations. 

An air map of the world shows the 
comparatively small land area of the 
United States and the scarcity of United 
States possessions. The revelation of 
these facts serves to heighten the impor- 
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tance of these privileges to our n 
international air transport. 


The second privilege, permitting 
ings on foreign territory for refueling 
pairs or other operational requiremeny 
equal in importance to the first and 
a threefold significance. 

First, it allows the commercial 
tage of maximum payload 
through the employment of appropr 
spaced operating stops. It has beens 
tended by some that this privilege} 
made unnecessary by the long4 
high speed transport aircraft 
available. However, to our kno 
no aircraft of the near future offers { 
worldwide range which need not 
payload for fuel. Whether such sacrify 
are consistent with the requirements ; 
public convenience and necessity is sw 
ly not for us to debate. 

Secondly, the privilege of landing « 
any foreign territory enhances the sale 
of international .air transport operatic 
The availability of so extensive a s 
of landing sites in the event of op 
tional requirements is definitely om 
ducive to that conservatism of operati 
which should typify international 
transport. 

Finally, these operating stops impm 
reliability of operation. Frequently, | 
use of alternate series of operating sig 
makes it possible to route flights aro 
such obstacles as wind and weather. 

A becoming limitation has been @ 
pended to the definition of “freedom 
transit” in all current discussions. I 
that this privilege shall not be granted 4% 
all nations but rather, only to the 
friendly powers which enjoy the con 
dence of a peaceful world. 


‘Commercial Outlet’ Defined 


Following the provision for flying @ 
try to foreign nations is the permissii 
to do business. This has been designaié 
as the granting of commercial outlets. ! 
accepted definition of “commercial 
let” is: the privilege granted by ® 
nation to the aircraft of other nations 
operate to and from a designated pol 
or points within its territory, picking ¥ 
and discharging international passenger 
cargo and mail, subject to applica 
rules and regulations. 

Since this point is so obviously the cm 
of the international air transport dra® 
it ” unnecessary to comment on it in & 
tail. 

The two points immediately bow 
“Freedom of Transit” and “commer 
outlets,” have one thing in common: 
are both matters for negotiation be 
the two or more parties concerned. 
proponents of the policy of “freedom ® 
transit” are hopeful and insistent uP 
its worldwide acceptance. Their point® 
well taken; for to accomplish the p 
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The Most Important Thing 
To Look for 


in Resistance Welding Electrodes 


is Something You Cannot See... 


Speed—without loss of quality—is the 
watchword of every war plant. Mallory 
sets the pace with dependable, long-life 
resistance welding electrodes that produce 
better welds in fewer man hours. 


Standard Mallory electrodes save the costly 
delays formerly involved in producing spe- 
cial tips. Mallory alloys—Elkaloy*A, Mallory 
3* Metal, Elkonite*—greatly reduce “down 
time” for redressing and replacement. 


Back of this combination of speed and excel- 
lence lies Mallory metallurgical knowledge. 
It extends through every step of electrode 
production, from the exact proportioning of 


Mallory Metallurgical Knowledge .. . Qi. 
Behind the Faster, Better Welding Job 


the composition to the final machin- Wy Y 
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ing. It is also the plus value you 
get in every Mallory bar, forging and 


casting. 


Whenever you need resistance welding elec- 
trodes—spot welding tips, seam welding 
rolls, flash and butt welding dies—the nine- 
teen years of Mallory experience are at 
your service. Mallory experience can help 
you determine the right size and contour of 
electrode for the job, and the type of alloy 
best suited for its requirements. It can 
lead, as it has frequently led before, to 
stronger, lighter, more easily fabricated 
products at lower cost. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for metal compositions 


P.R. MALLORY & CO inc 
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Invest in Victory 
—Buy More War 
Bonds 
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such general agreement would seem 
necessary. On the other hand, commer- 
cial outlets seem more properly the sub- 
ject for consideration by two nations. 

Since such negotiations are and will 
continue to be a major factor in our in- 
ternational air transport program, the 
position of our government as to who 
shall carry out such negotiations has a 
direct bearing on our understanding of 
the issues Last year, the CAB and the 
Department of State released a joint ex- 
pression to the effect that such negotia- 
tions were the responsibility of govern- 
ment and that the carrier need only con- 
cern himself with the proof of fitness and 
ability and a showing of public conveni- 
ence and necessity. This stand is entire- 
ly sound when we consider that such 
negotiations involve, in every instance, a 
concession on the part of a sovereign 
state. Surely, such concessions cannot be 
interpreted as “private business deals.” 
They are an important segment of a 
power’s international relations and by 
reason of the fact that they are only a 
segment, it becomes even more important 
that they be intergovernmental. 


Public Awareness Growing 


The public awareness of the implica- 
tions of postwar international air trans- 
portation is growing daily. In the light 
of this snowballing attention, it would 
seem essential that the entire aviation 
industry of the nation, which has a dis- 
tinct stake in this future, should become 
ne conversant with the ramifica- 
tions of the subject. Our space has per- 
mitted only the most superficial treat- 
ment of three or four of the fundamental 
terms. We have not even mentionel such 
points as cabotage, the suggested analogy 
between international air transport and 
international communications, technical 
regulation, etc., etc. 


It is our hope that what little we have 


been able to do here will provoke thought ° 


and discussion and curiosity. If your in- 
terest justifies, we shall be glad to take 
another whirl at the subject in an at- 
tempt simply to expose some of the 
thinking. We repeat that in these col- 
umns, we take no sides on the subject but 
simply present the material as we see it. 
If you would be interested in thoroughly 
exploring the subject, we recommend 
Lissitzyn’s book, “International Air 
Transport and National Policy” and Bill 
Burden’s “The Struggle for Airways in 
Latin America”. Both are excellent in 
our opinion. 


New Martin Process 


A new process evolved by Louis Bar- 
rett, a Glen L. Martin Co. engineer, is 
enabling the company to repair a large 
percentage of the aluminum turret cast- 
ings that previously were rejected be- 
cause of porosity and hollow spots. The 
porous material is now being replaced 
with welding metal. Under the new 
process, the surface defects in the casting 
are first removed by grinding or chipping 
out the porous material. The casting is 
then preheated to between 200 and 300 
degrees F. either in a furnace or by ap- 
plication of local heat. The cavity is then 
filled with weld metal using a carbon arc 
and a five per cent silicon ‘Aluminum 
Weld’ welding rod. Finally the welds 
are cleaned and filed smooth, and the 
weld area is neutralized. 
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An article by E. J. Foley in the April 
15 issue of American Aviation on “Build- 
ers Urged to Study Ajirport Design” 
struck an interesting note among airport 
officials. Included in the response are 
two particularly illuminating letters on 
the subject. 

The letters follow: 

American Aviation, April 15 issue, carries 

a story over your byline entitled, “Builders 
Urged to Study Airport Design.” Funda- 
mentally, the story is excellent, as are most 
of the stories under your byline in this maga- 
zine. However, this particular one, having 
to do with airports, attracted my attention 
and I read it very carefully. 

You have said and rightly, “The first prob- 
lem in airport design, and the simplest, is the 
development of a family of runway patterns.” 
What you failed to mention in your story, 
concerning the Administration Building is its 
location. 

The type of runway layout is fairly 
to plan as is the question of drainage. The 
length and composition of runways is well 
known but the actual location of the Admin- 
istration Building Group with respect to the 
airport is so important from a revenue stand- 
point and so little is known about it that it 
could be made the subject of an article by 
you, which should prove of considerable in- 
terest and be enlightening in view of the 
present rather dubious economic health of the 
majority of airports throughout the United 
States. 

It is fairly simple for a city to hire an 
engineer to lay out an air transport terminal; 
likewise, it is simple for the city to hire an 
architect to design the Administration Build- 
ing Group for this airport, but the location of 
that selfsame Administration Building Group 
will oftentimes determine the difference be- 
tween that airport making money and show- 
ing a profit on the sometimes terrific invest- 
ment in the said airport, or of losing money 
year after year. 

Then too, the question of other sources of 
revenue must be considered and the architect 
knows practically nothing about this. He prob- 
ably wouldn't design a place where a gift 
shop could be located unless he was in close 
collaboration with a modern, merchandising 
airport manager who foresaw the possibility 
of those things. He probably wouldn't think 
of providing a location for a barber shop, a 
bank, a drug store or a women’s and men's 
sports wear shop, together with many other 
potential sources of revenue. 

In many terminals, there is no opportunity 
for the location of a service station to serve 
the patrons of the airport as well as the em- 
ployes, with gasoline for their cars, nor would 
there be any place for a large garage in which 
these same people might keep their cars inside 
and who also might want them worked on 
greased, front wheels straightened, tuned up. 
fenders repaired, a paint job, a wash or polish 
job. All of these things are being done in a 
garage and service station here at this Termi- 
nal. Likewise, we have parking lots into 
which the person who drives to the terminal 
can park his car within 150 feet of the en- 
trance to the Administration Building. Those 
who work on the terminal can park a little 
farther away for a nominal sum per month 

J. E. Dolena, an architect, whose address is 
322 North Camden Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal., has 
been collaborating. with me for four years on 
the design of Administration Building Groups 
It was he who drew the plans for the altera- 
tions on our Administration Building, which, 
while far from being perfect, still does a fairly 
creditable job. He has some outstanding de- 
signs, one in particular for an Administration 
Building Group which embodies the ideas 
heretofore expressed in this letter, along with 
some others, which, if it fell to my lot, I 
would incorporate in any new air transport 
terminal layout. 

DUDLEY M. STEELE, Airport Manager, 


Lockheed Air Terminal, Inc., Burbank, Cal. 
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Letters Give Tips for Designing Airports | 


¢p Reference is made to your commentary ¢ 

April 15 entitled. “Builders Urged to Sip 
Airport Design.” Because you invite opinigx 
I submit a summary of my reactions to you 
presentation. 

First, there is a definite need for comply 
and comprehensive studies of airport pm 
lems, not only in regard to design but we 
respect to operation and maintenance. 

Second, the parties concerned in design » 
day are, as you state, qualified, but to a ® 
gree. 

Third, the airlines which you state ~ 
perhaps, in the best position to offer design 
and consultation (of which more will be sag 
should not be expected to carry the buns 
because they, too, are qualified only to; 
degree. 

I. Now, as to a_ builder-contractor gettiy 
into the field in a large way: A large concen 
could do it, but the probability, in fact t& 
desirability, is academic. Airports are qu 
a bit like streets, highways and freeways. 
they are public affairs, although each aitpr 
is still an individual problem to be studied « 
its own merit. While general rules apply; 
builder-contractor to do a good job, woul 
have to retain a rather large staff of est 
lished experts. 

Too many communities, already possessix 
reasonably intelligent city engineers or pla 
ners, and having the benefit of counsel fm 
the carriers, CAA, and others have been bile 
out of large sums for airport surveys and ply 
not worth the paper they are prepared @ 
This procedure was initiated as early as @ 
and began to develop again in 1939-40. @ 
late, it is being revived in connection wi 
“postwar” plans for municipalities. 

The three prime factors to be considered 
planning any airport are: (1) Aeronautial 
(2) Economic, and (3) Engineering. No @ 
man, no group of men, now have all & 
answers. It takes a smart man or a we 
informed group to know where to get & 
answers. You, yourself, state that it adds ‘9 
to a frightening discouragement.” 

A builder-contractor would have to ex 
fees—still doing that which you suggest, spe 
ing $50,000 or $100,000 in the basic study of & 
overall problems—which would be out ¢@ 
proportion to the value of the finished produt 
Even so, having developed a formula for # 
plication in projects at hand, a research gn 
would have to be maintained. Fees alreaj 
exacted have shown that private enterpmt 
regards airport planning as a sitting duc 
they'll shortly kill off all the game by hast 
executed treatises which will not bear 
light of future examination. 

A trade association might do 
work—an endowment would 
better. 

II. “The parties concerned” are not whol 
qualified, you say. Right, but what make 
their job complicated and which brings abo 
the unhealthy and dangerous predicaments y® 
fear, is the entrance of wholly unqualified » 
dividuals or groups into airport planning 
designing. I refer you to an article along & 
line which appeared in Western Construct 
News, February, 1944 issue 

“Civil engineers, architects, airport manage™ 
and pilots are not qualified as individuals ® 
answer all of the questions. Their collect? 
response will answer many but we still m® 
consult planners cargo handlers, traffic 0 
trollers, technicians responsible for the * 
stallation of radio aids along the airways 
at airports, safety experts and others 

“If you chance upon a Merlin who clai® 
to have the know-how in all phases, com 
your change, lock the safe and make he 
prove it.” 

You would be surprised how many aire 
“experts” are on the loose today, who are ¥ 
grounded in fundamentals, whose sole clal® 
to knowledge are ridiculously weak. 

It is not possible for public agencies, © 
state, or federal, to garner all the fe 
Prejudices, politics, red tape, and the singu 
idea that a public official should never be 
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some of t& 
probably ® 
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WHITING HANDLING EQUIPMENT AT WORK = 
at Pan American World Ainways Whiting wing jacks are used in servic- 


ing Clippers and many other planes in the Pan American World Airways hangar at Miami, Florida. For understanding 
cooperation in the solution of your handling, loading, or maintenance problems, consult Whiting Collateral Engineering 
Service. Whiting engineers offer you the benefit of over half a century of experience in the development of specialized 


equipment for the industry. 


7 Wirt 


GC€GRPGRATION 


Main Office and Plant: 15699-0 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Il. 


Western Office: 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


Branches Offices in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Washington, D.C 
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—— E&quinment News 


‘Safe-Line’ Clamp 
The Safe-Line Clamp Division, National Pro- 
Company, 4561 St. Jean Avenue, De- 
troit 13, Michigan, is the manufacturer of this 
tented Safe-Line Clamp. Particular features 
of the item are the inside grooving to fit the 


rope and the simplicity of construction which 
requires no special tools, it is said. The 
manufacturer has recently added four new 
sizes to the line, and clamps are now avail- 
able in 13 sizes, ranging from 1/16” to 34”. 


New Thread Design 


The Dardelet Threadlock Corporation is pre- 
senting this new thread design based on the 
American National thread, incorporating the 
Dardelet thread principle. This thread design 


e 


takes the interference at the root of the screw 
thread and flows the metal into the voids at 
the flanks, thus placing all contacting metal 
under initial pressure due to cold working of 
the surfaces. As a result, it is said, the entire 
thread engagement is sealed against fretting 
and fatigue life is improved. For assembly, 
the important dimension is the reamed hole, 
which is held to plus or minus .0005”. Lead 
areas are not important and any standard tap 
is satisfactory. The threads on this screw can 
be chased, rolled or ground. Gaging is done 
by the ordinary method. Bureau of Standard 
tests have shown that the design offers ap- 
proximately 25% of the resistance to the flow 
of electric current as the A. N. thread. 


Striatube’ Insulation Tubing 


“Striatube” is the trade name for this elec- 
trical insulation tubing embodying color identi- 
fication lines as an integral and permanent 
part of the extrusion. Made from Lumarith, 
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Striatube is a product of Carter Products 
Corp., 6921 Carneigie Ave., Cleveland, O. The 
material is said to have unusual dielectric 
strength, excellent non-oxydizing properties, 
high resistance to acids, alkalies, oils and 
greases and to be impervious to aging or light 


exposure. It is available in transparent or 
opaque tubing, flexible or rigid and in vary- 
ing sizes, lengths and thicknesses. Lumarith 
is a product of the Celanese Celluloid Corpora- 
tion, 180 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Locking Base 
The Birdseye Division of Wabash Appliance 
Corp. of Brooklyn, New York, announces this 
new Superlock construction for permanently 
locking base and bulb of infra-red heat lamp 
against the terrific temperatures of tunnel use. 
This construction uses no cement or strap, 
but includes a base lining made with special 


protrusions which fit tightly into indentations 
in the neck of the bulb and are locked in 
position by special crimping of the base. The 
manufacturer claims the result is a perma- 
nently sealed, locked base impervious to heat. 





Letters te Goley 


(Continued from page 74) 


a salary commensurate with the same rela- 
tive position in private endeavor, all point to 
cutside establishments doing the leg work. 

Again, we come to a trade association or an 
endowment. 

Ml. You suggest that the airlines appear to 
be in the best position to offer aid. I dis- 
agree on several grounds, but I point to two 
opposed practices used by the airlines which 
disqualify them as “spearheads”. They have 
been pretty free with the other fellow’s 
money and have not hesitated to ask for im- 
provements useful primarily or solely to them, 
OR they have been suspicious that they may 
have to pay through increased rentals, agree- 
ments or taxes, for some of the ideas ad- 
vanced by them, whereupon they have talked 
down certain developments to the detriment 
of other aeronautical activity. There are other 
Points including their inah'ity to agree among 

Ives on lighting, runway lengths, taxi- 
way and apron locations, uniform aircraft 
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loading methods and kindred details. 

Granting then, that private enterprise can be 
of inestimable value in aiding communities 
provided it has an unbiased source of basic 
material assembled from all phases of avia- 
tion and related fields. camnot some representa- 
tive group sponsor an “Airport Advisory In- 
stitute” which can disseminate information? 

Could not the ATA, ALPA, AOPA, NAA, 
ASCE, SAE, Associated General Contractors, 
American Roadbuilders and similar interested 
organizations participate in a program which 
would give your builder-contractor, the com- 
munity which he would serve, the state and 
federal agencies involved and old John Q. Pub- 
lic, some indication of the validity of the pro- 
ceedings? Let them assemble a staff of non- 
partisan experts in the respective fields who 
can report on trends, develop new ideas, 
analyze and report on other new thoughts and 
carry the lantern into the unknown. 

(Name withheld by request.) 





COMPLETE CIRCUIT 
PROTECTION 


requires Fuse Clips especially 
engineered to the multitude of 


today’s services. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE « BERYLLIUM 
COPPER, SILVER PLATED 


In aircraft, communications, in- 
dustry, electronics, electrical prod- 
ucts—from most delicate meters 
to high voltage services, Littelfuse 
solves the problem with new im- 
provements. 


Exclusive Littelfuse design and 
forming effect contact over largest 
possible area. Results: Extra tight 
grip—maximum electrical con- 
duction—less heat produced— 
panel board and switch temper- 
atures reduced—!oss of clip-tem- 
per prevented—spring qualities 
retained much longer. 

Whatever your fuse clip require- 


ments, Littelfuse will be glad to 
counsel with you. 


Littelfuse equipment on Pan 


American Clipper. Courtesy of Pan 


American Airways System. 


LITTELFUSE INC. 


200 Ong Street, El Monte, Calif. 
4737 Ravensweed Ave., Chicage 40, Ill. 
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No More Cutbacks in 1944, 
C. E. Wilson Tells Industry 


Output of Some 
Planes Drops But 


Others Increase 


EARS THAT SEVERAL cutbacks in 

aircraft production announced during 
the last fortnight were the beginning of 
a new trend have been allayed by Air- 
craft Production Board Chairman C. E. 
Wilson. “The only cutbacks in aircraft 
contemplated for 1944 already have been 
announced, those at Brewster, Douglas and 
Bell,” he stated. 

Wilson explained that production of 
A-20 attack bombers at the Douglas Santa 
Monica plant was being gradually reduced 
between now and September, allowing the 
company to prepare for increased output 
of C-54 cargo planes. Production of the 
P-63 at Bell Aircraft’s Buffalo plant will 
continue indefinitely, but at a reduced 
rate sufficient to satisfy present needs. 
Demand for the A-20, which is largely 
produced for Russia, will be met com- 
pletely by September, he revealed. 

Discounting reports that Willow Run 
would take over all production of the 
B-24, he stated that North American at 
Dallas is scheduled to continue produc- 
tion of the Liberator at the present rate 
indefinitely. However, the Douglas plant 
at Tulsa is scheduled to drop production 
of B-24s to make its own light bomber 
and Consolidated Vultee plants at Fort 
Worth and San Diego will discontinue 
B-24s to produce another model of 
bomber. 

Shortly after Wilson made his state- 
ment, Donald Douglas, president of Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., informed Santa Monica 
workers that new contracts, involving 
600% expansion of production on the 
C-54, are ready for signature. As rap- 
idly as tooling is completed and A-20 area 
becomes available, transports will begin 
moving down the new C-54 production 
line in space previously devoted to attack 
bombers,” Frederic W. Conant, vice presi- 
dent for manufacturing, said. 

Original Douglas statements that the 
cutback in A-20 production would re- 
lease about 8000 workers has been cor- 





Prison Labor Trained 


Aircraft plants are being supplied with 
workers who have been trained in prison 
and released on completion of their train- 
ing courses, War Manpower Commis- 
sioner McNutt announced. New York, 
California, North Carolina and Ohio lead 
in the training of prisoners in their state 
institutions. Approximately 3,300 men 
and women have trained in federal 
prisons in short courses which fit them 
for jobs. They work at prevailing rates 
of pay. 


Russians Tour Douglas Plant 


Members of the USSR Purchasing Com- 
mission recently visited Douglas Aircraft 
Company’s plant at Santa Monica, Calif. 
In the group were Coi. V. I. Bakhtin, 
Col. A. V. Danilin, and Capt. I. P. Lebe- 
dev, all of the Red Army Air Forces. 
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rected, with latest estimates bringing the 
number no higher than 2500. Turnover, 
quits and transfer of employes to the C-54 
program or to jobs in other company 
plants are expected to account for the 
majority. Company officials now say ad- 
justments incidental to gradual termina- 
tion by September and introduction of 
expanded C-54 production make it pos- 
sible to avoid mass lay-offs at any time. 

The number of workers released is 
further cut by the number of spares 
which must continue to be produced to 
maintain the 5000 A-20s which Douglas 
has delivered to the Armed Forces and 
through Lend-Lease to Russia, Britain 
and other Allies. 





N-K’s 100,000th Prop 








Among those witnessing the installation of 
Nash-Kelvinator's 100,000th propeller on a 
Ford-built Consolidated 8-24 Liberator 
bomber were, left to right—Campbell Wood, 
general manager, Propeller Division, Nash- 
Kelvinator; R. A. De Vlieg, N-K's vice 
president in charge of production; and Col. 
Harley S. Jones, resident military representa- 
tive of the Army Air Forces at Willow Run. 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp. has built more 
than 100,000 Hamilton Standard three- 
bladed hydromatic propellers, it was re- 
vealed last month by R. A. DeVlieg, vice- 
president of the company on the occasion 
of the installation of the record-breaking 
100,000th propeller on a Liberator bomber 
at Willow Run. 

Although N-K’s production of propel- 
lers was known to be large, this is the 
first statement of production figures to 
be approved by military censors. The 
record was established in less than 26 
months of assembly-line production in 
four of the company’s Michigan plants. 
In addition, Nash-Kelvinator has built 
“tens of thousands of spare blades and 
other replacement parts,” De Vlieg said. 
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Seventeen Banks Underwrite| 


Fund for Douglas Use | 








Seventeen leading banks have unde, 
written a $75,000,000 revolving fund fy 


use of Douglas Aircraft Company, ail 


cording to announcement by Ralph ¥ 
Hunt, vice-president-comptroller, in [y 
Angeles. 

The credit commitment is for thn: 
years beginning June 1, 1944, and placs 
a source of working capital at dispog) 
of the company when and as needed 
current and postwar activities. Differin 
from usual V-loan arrangements, Dougly 
credit involves no government guarantes 
and is made directly with the compay 
by the banks. Use of government af 
vances is retained by the company unde 
the new agreement. 

The agreement carries an interest rab 
of 2% per cent per annum on fund 
actually borrowed and a commitment fx 
of % of 1 per cent per annum on th 
unborrowed portion of the commitment 

National City Bank of New York wil 
be manager for the lending group an 
the Security First National Bank of La 
Angeles the agent. Leading banks » 


New York, Chicago, Tulsa and Oklahom§ 


City, Los Angeles and San Francisco ar 
participating in the financing. 

The company has agreed to maintain; 
minimum net working capital of $2- 
000,000. Current borrowings under tk 
agreement will total only $6,000,000. 


Kaiser Confirms Added 
Projects With Hughe 


Any announcements on aircraft prd- 
ects in which Henry J. Kaiser an 
Howard Hughes are jointly interested 
will come from Hughes, Kaiser declared 
during an interview with American Avie 
tion in Los Angeles. 

In confirming reports that the team d 
Kaiser and Hughes had projects in aé- 
dition to the much discussed flying cargo 
boat, he stated that “We’ve agreed Mr 
Hughes will make any and all announce 
ments on projects in which we are i 
terested.” 

Concerning contract termination, Kaiser 
predicted “lots of suffering if adequale 
machinery isn’t set up promptly. We've 
already reached the critical point in cut 
backs.” He added that he was expecting 
shut-downs shortly at four of his plants, 
which in turn would cause a partial clos 
ing down of three others. 

“There’s a great deal of discussion @ 
the question and you can’t talk abou 
postwar and war at the same time with 
out discouraging war workers. I thi 
this is wrong. People are leaving aircraft 
and other war jobs in alarming numbes 
because they feel the war is won. They 
are doing this because no one is telling 
them that production for war and post 
war are one and the same. We mus 
impress workers that full productio 
powers must go on in peace as well # 
war.” 

Kaiser previously reported “We've beet 
studying the possibility of purchasing th 
American President Lines for sever 
months. At present, however, it do 
not look like we will make a bid for th 
properties.” 
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Fifty years of combined service to aviation 
are represented by these two veterans. 
Charles A. “Chief Kidder, left, superin- 
tendent and chief engineer at Aircraft In- 
dustries Company, Western distributor for 
Wright engines, greeted William B. Birren, 










<7 new sales and service manager of Wright 
klah Aeronautical Corporation, when the latter 
lesa visited the West Coast recently. 









‘Mechanical Digestion’ 
Makes Wood Veneers 
For Aviation Purposes 


Methods of removing the essential part 
of wood cells by mechanical digestion 
and making improved wood veneers by 
impregnating them with resinous material 
which can be molded into curved shapes 
or laminated into flat panels were dis- 
cussed at an aviation meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engin- 
ers in Los Angeles June 8 by Foster 
Luce, research engineer of Westcraft In- 
corporated. 

Delignified veneers are impregnated by 
immersion in phenolformaldehyde solu- 
tions. Various degrees of heat are used 
in drying the veneers. Low temperatures 
give soft, pliable pieces, and higher tem- 
peratures give harder, low density types, 
Luce related. 

Raymond B. Stringfield, process engin- 
eer at the Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Downey, Cal., told the session that 
as planes of new types for severe service 
are developed, rubber specifications have 
to be revised. 


“Nowhere in industry does an engineer 



























ion 2% have to contend with more extreme 
about tanges of temperature, fluid resistance, 
with- @ vibration, sunlight, and at the same time 


have to go to almost any extreme to save 
a pound of weight,” Stringfield said. The 







mbes @ Tubber industry, which for the last 20 
They years has developed its information on 
telling Natural rubber now is faced with the task 
post @ of doing the same thing for a dozen types 
must Of synthetic rubber. 

uction 

ell as 

a Oil Man Wins Air Trophy 

the T. M. Reid of Toronto, aviation sales 
der Manager for a Canadian oil company, 
. n awarded the McKee-Trans Can- 
+ the ada trophy “for meritorious service in 





@ advancement of aviation in Canada.” 
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Own Course, 


IRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS must 

chart their own plans to keep their 
expanded facilities moving in peacetime 
production, and not rely on the Govern- 
ment, WPB Chief Donald Nelson told the 
House Postwar Planning Committee, 
headed by Rep. William Colmer (D., 
Miss.), last fortnight. 

He warned against the Government 
setting up a precedent during the recon- 
version period of telling industry what to 
produce and then furnishing the where- 
withall, declaring that such a policy would 
“do great violence to free enterprise.” 

“It is up to these aircraft companies to 
figure out how they are going to keep 
their facilities busy”. Nelson declared. 


"Scheduling in Reverse" 


If manufacturers, as the war program is 
cut back, approach the WPB with the 
question “What do we do now?” Nelson 
suggested that his reply to them would 
be: “You determine what you are going 
to do.” 

“Let them (industry) exercise their 
own judgment of what they want to pro- 
duce”, and then, as soon as the war pro- 
gram permits, materials will be released 
for that production,” Nelson said. 

During the reconversion period, he re- 
ported, WPB’s job would be one of “re- 
adjustment” or of “scheduling” in reverse. 
As war contracts are cancelled, he said, 
WPB would determine, first, if other war 
work might be given to the firm, then 
what essential civilian production a firm 
can handle, and next. if essential ma- 
terials could be allowed the firm for non- 
essential civilian production 

“You will not have a recurrence” of 
the abrupt cancellation of the Brewster 
contract, Nelson assured Congressmen, 
but added that the situation in which 
thousands of aircraft workers were left 
unemployed will be repeated many times 
in the aircraft field, during reconversion, 
because there is no conceivable peacetime 
market for “8,900 planes a month”. The 
solution to this problem of the aircraft 


MANUFACTURING—— 


| Plane Makers Must Chart 


Nelson Warns 


industry rests on the “initiative of man- 
agement”, he emphasized. 

Of the Brewster cancellation, Nelson 
said: “I am glad it happened as early as 
it did” because it focused attention on the 
situation. In the Brewster case, however, 
he added, WMC was able to offer the 
8,000 employes at the Long Island plant 
11,000 jobs in other industries and Brew- 
ster employes at the Johnsville, Pa., plant 
were near the Philadelphia labor-short- 
age area. 

An “expansionist” philosophy, the de- 
velopment of foreign markets, and help- 
ing the rest of the world to rebuild itself 
are the keys to postwar prosperity for 
the U. S., Nelson maintained. The war 
has expanded the nation’s economy and 
it is “not possible to shrink it back to a 
1938 economy”, he said. 


Collins Heads Washington 
Office of Bell Aircraft 


Harry E. Collins, vice president and 
assistant manager of the Georgia Division 


of Bell Aircraft 
Corp., has. as- 
sumed charge of 


Bell’s Washington 
office but remains 
a vice president 
of the company. 
He succeeds 
Frederick R. 
Neely, who joined 
the staff of Col- 
lier’s Magazine 
last March. 

Collins became 
associated with 
the Bell organiza- 
tion six years ago as vice president in 
charge of government contracts at Buffalo 
He had been with the Procurement Di- 
vision of the Treasury Department in 
Washington and prior to that was a cap- 
tain in the U. S. Navy. 





Collins 





Ryan Executives 





Win Service Pins 


























Two engineers and two production officials of Ryan Aeronautical Co. recently received service 


pins from T. Claude Ryan, company president. 


Left to right are Will Vandermeer, chief 


project engineer, and Millard C. Boyd, chief deyelopment engineer, recipients of 10-year 
pins; Ryan; and G. E. Barton, factory manager, and Eddie Molloy, vice president-manu- 
facturing, who received three-year pins. 
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“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 


are using it for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 
All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment . . . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 


IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 


Tap after 


Harness 
Falls 
Away 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 
Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England 
... All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 





BUY MORE BONDS IN THE 5TH WAR LOAN 
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Constellation in ‘Limited Production’ 








dé 
Lockheed's record-breaking C-69 is in production on this assembh 
line at Burbank, with every completed plane going to the Arm, 
Flown by TWA, a Constellation prototype recently set a tram 
continental transport speed record of 6 hours, 58 minutes betwen 
Burbank and Washington. This plane carried 17 persons, but th 
military model now in production seats 60 passengers and hy 
alternative sleeping accommodations for 22, plus berths for 4 
relief crew of four. 





Aviation Mart Opens in Chicago; 
Curtiss-Wright First Exhibitor 








The American Aviation Mart was opened in Chicago June} 
with Curtiss-Wright Corp. the first aviation company to ene 
a display. The mart, located on the 17th floor of the America 
Furniture Mart on Chicago’s Lake Shore Drive, will at preset 
offer for sale equipment and materials no longer needed 
the wartime aviation industry, but later will serve as a cent 
location where the industry may go to buy parts and supplis 
of all kinds, according to Col. Lawrence H. Whiting, presidett 
of the furniture institution who helped promote the projec 

J. C. Evans, assistant secretary of Curtiss-Wright who help 
complete arrangements for the opening of the mart, said thi 
samples of the many items to be sold, most of them discarded 
because of wartime changes in design and methods, will & 
displayed so that manufacturers may easily find goods the 
require. 

“The constantly changing designs of airplanes and improve 
ments, and changes in manufacturing methods, produce lar 
stocks of materials and equipment that can no longer & 
used,” he said. “Curtiss-Wright, as well as other aviatio 
companies, wants to dispose of such stores in order to reduc 
postwar inventories.” 

Purchases at the mart may be made by any type of mani 
facturer, but all are subject to approval of the Army, Navy 
and War Production Board. 





Coordination of Science with Education 
Urged by Bendix Aviation’s President 


— 








Mass science education to meet the coming “automatic ag 
was urged by Ernest R. Breech, president of Bendix Aviat 
Corp., in an interview early this month. - 

“If industry is to maintain its status as the main drivit 
force in American life, it must take the lead in coordinatit 
science with mass education,” he said. “Aggressive meth 
for capitalizing the immense ‘stockpile’ of scientific knowledge, 
built up in accelerated wartime research, must include a bros 
educational program directed to the millions of average Ame 
icans who will want and use the improved products of # 
future.” 

Breech declared that stepped-up product development a 
progress in mass production methods to meet war's requilt 
ments for scientific devices has brought the world “10 to? 
years closer to an ultimate automatic age, destined to remov 
drudgery, brute force, and awkwardness from the every 
lives of millions.” 
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THEN & NOW —The Boeing biplane in the 
smail picture at the left is being refueled by a 
White Truck in the fleet of The Standard Oil 
Company (Ohio). The picture was taken 15 years 
ago. Above, a modern White in the same fleet 
is refueling a Flagship of American Airlines. 


Aviation Pioneers 


WHITE TRUCKS have had more than 
a quarter-century of experience in avia- 
tion. Refueling planes is only one of many 
services they perform at airports every- 
where. They also help to build and 
maintain airports... haul mail and 
cargo . . . and perform a score of other 
essential services. 


The future will find many more ways for 


dependable trucks to serve aviation’s 
progress. White is cooperating with a 
number of firms in aviation to solve 
various phases of their ground transport 
problems. Write for any information 
you need. Your inquiry will receive the 
attention of men who are interested in 
aviation and who know “transportation 
from the ground up.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 


Builders of U. S. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half-Tracs, 
Prime Movers and Cargo Trucks, the complete line of Super Power 
Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter-City Coaches, Safety School 


Busses and the Famous White Horse. 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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Cr ash truck eee 
ladies’ size 


COOTERS, “manned” by women, rush to fires at air 

fields and quickly snuff out blazes with carbon 
dioxide gas from Kidde extinguishers. These midget 
fire engines are highly maneuverable, easily operated 
by women. And they're swift — to match the fast 
fire-killing effect of Kidde extinguishers. 

Kidde extinguishers are used by air fields on a wide 
variety of mobile equipment. They’re carried on full- 
size emergency trucks, two-wheeled trailers, jeeps, 
motorcycles. Kidde hand and wheeled portable extin- 
guishers stand ready to nip smaller fires. 

If you are planning fire protection for an airport — 
or for aircraft—Kidde’s broad experience in aviation 
fire fighting will be valuable to you. Our engineers 


are at your service... just drop us.a line! 
















WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 
140 Cedar St., New York 6, WN. Y. 
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an 
New Photo of Fairchild’s UC-61K 








This four-place utility cargo plane, produced by Fairchild Aircraft 
is in use on many foreign fronts. It is used to transport pilots from 
operations areas to rest centers and aircraft plants, and to provide 
a means for officers to quickly cover ground behind the lines. } 
is a revision of the C-61, built in 1942 for the RAF, and isa 
refinement of the Fairchild '24', peacetime commercial cabin plane. 





Bottleneck Between Douglas Plant, | 


Vendors Broken by Pre-Inspections 








Douglas Aircraft Co. is bridging the bottleneck between it 
warplane plant in Tulsa and 40 of its vendor-manufactures 
through use of a light delivery truck, packed full of precision 
tools, which serves as a “source inspection booth-on-wheels 

Six months ago, many machine parts produced by vendors 
in the Tulsa area were being rejected. Today, source inspe- 
tion, facilitated by the portable booth, is proving that pn- 
duction can be greatly speeded. The truck idea was con- 
ceived by F. B. Bruce, material superintendent and purchat- 
ing agent for the Tulsa plant, who decided that source i- 
spection at vendors’ shops with educational instruction m 
blueprint specifications was the only method of reducing th 
number of rejections. 

The inspection service was started in May, 1943, with two 
inspectors. Today, there are 10 inspectors and “a sharp 
cline in rejections is already apparent,” Douglas announces, 

“Under former procedure of plant inspection, the vendor 
were forced to machine parts, send them to the plant for find 
inspection, haul some parts back to their shops for rework, 
throw many parts into the scrap salvage pile, and begin th 
process over again,” says Douglas. “With the present system 
of source inspection, most of the ‘bugs’ are eliminated before 
the entire order of parts is delivered.” 


WMC Channels All Hiring 
Through Federal Office 


Keeping war production workers in essential jobs after cub 
backs have released them now is the major problem of i 
War Manpower Commission. To meet this changing phase @ 
the still critical manpower situation, WMC Director Paul V 
McNutt has extended the plan of controlled or priority refermé 
to all communities in the country regardless of their labo 
shortage classification. t 

Controlled referral, which has been in effect on the We 
Coast and other key aircraft areas such as Buffalo and Hatt 
ford for many months, channels the hiring of all male labe 
through the United States Employment Service allotting 
priorities for workers to the most essential industries in ea 
area. Local Management-Labor Committees, who were made 
responsible for putting the national extension into effect 
July 1, may modify the basic pattern to fit local situation 

The plan announced by McNutt provides that employmel 














ceilings must be set for all plans in Group I and II areé 
(areas of acute or imminent shortage) and that Manpowe 
Priorities Committees to determine the relative need 
urgency of each plant also must be established for these are® 
Local committees were also asked to begin intensive recruh 
ment campaigns to transfer workers from loose labor areas 0 
meet urgent war production demands. 
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It’s inspected this way... and 
should be bought with this in mind 


ROEBLING Ancor ty 








Control cable is so important that today’s maintenance practices 
call for daily visual inspection—hand-testing at frequent inter- 
vals. Buy it with this in mind. Because ...to produce a 133- 
wire cable in which every wire is capable of satisfactory service 
calls for all the know-how, and man-power, and plant facilities 
of a wire specialist ... with pioneering aviation experience. 


Aircord Division 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, Trenton 2, New Jersey 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * COLD ROLLED 
STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE * ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
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Rapid Inventories Clearing Way 


For Moving Surplus Materials 


URPLUS AIRCRAFT materials will copper and steel, standard aircraft hard- 


S begin moving from contractors plants 
into private warehouses during the next 
two weeks and, with increasing mo- 
mentum, throughout the summer. Air- 
craft manufacturers, the first group to 
benefit from a concrete policy for quick 
clearance of surpluses, have cooperated 
by making more rapid inventories of their 
materials than Washington officials had 
predicted was possible. 

After a series of meetings with rep- 
resentatives of private warehouses, Mur- 
ray Cook, New York agent of Metals 
Reserve Company, a subsidiary of Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., met in Wash- 
ington June 12 and 13 for a final confer 
ence with Aircraft Scheduling Unit offi- 
cials and Henry W. Cornell of RFC. At 
this meeting, final drafts of the contracts 
between MRC and the warehouses were 
drawn up and prepared for signature. 


Original Plan Changed 


Several changes in the original plan 
have been made including the decision 
that Materials Reserve will assume direct 
ownership of aircraft manufacturers’ sur- 
plus stocks since there were too many 
legal impediments to the original idea of 
using the consignment method. Ware- 
houses will act as agents of MRC, assum- 
ing no risks of direct ownership. 

The bulk of the surplus materials which 
include raw materials such as aluminum, 


“the 


ware and components such as nuts, bolts, 
valves, switches, rheostats and bearings, 
has been accumulated during the normal 
Contract termina- 
tions and cutbacks in the glider and 
trainer plane programs created some idle 
However, the majority are 
the result of design and engineering 
changes and reductions in manufacturers’ 
requirements due to increased efficiency 


course of production. 


inventories. 


and reduced spoilage. 
WPB Cooperates 


Befoga’ surpluses are bought by Metals 
, attempts will be made to turn 
er to the Army Air Service Com- 
m and the Aviation Supply Office of 
th vy Bureau of Aeronautics for use 
in ‘@ircraft maintenance or to other air- 
in current 


craft manufacturers for use 
production. 


Meanwhile Congressional 


ber of Congressional 


sponsibilities should 












Immediate deliveries now available on HYDRAULIC 
Aircraft Hardware of all types. Your VALVES Y 
inquiries will receive our prompt attention. 
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action on 
overall surplus policy seemed probable 
before the summer recess. Surplus War 
Property Administrator Clayton has been 
conferring with representatives of a num- 
committees and 
agreement has been reached on a tenta- 
tive draft for a Surplus Property Bill to 
be used as the focus point for hearings. 
Clayton feels he now has had time to 
determine where disposal powers and re- 
lie and that his 
agency has accumulated sufficient experi- 
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ence to be able to testify on fut, 
policies. 

War Production Board regional offigy 
will cooperate with the procurement » 
disposal agencies to find buyers for gy. 
plus materials, Clayton announced », 
cently. Each of the 13 regional offices yy 
have on file a list of property available 
its territory and offerings will be ma 
in conformity with the announced SWp, 
price policy. These WPB offices are cy. 
rently arranging for the movement of » 
proximately 30,000 tons of surplus stg 
and large quantities of other materi 
weekly. 

Other actions taken by Clayton inclu} 
the establishment of a Machine Tools }. 
vision under Mason Britton and the 
pointment of a subcommittee to stud 
means of aiding small business firms 4 
acquire surplus war property. Heads 
by Maury Maverick, chairman of Smale 
War Plants Corp., the committee includs 
representatives of RFC, Treasury Pp. 
curement, Justice Department and WPR 
One of its principle tasks is to determix 
how surpluses may be offered in lots ¢ 
such size as to permit small businesses » 
participate. 


Base Set Up for Type 
Inspections of Surplus 
Planes at V andalia, 0. 


Type inspections of planes which har 
been declared surplus by military author. 
ities prior to their conversion to civilia 
aviation have started at a base at Va 
dalia, O. under the supervision of tk 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

K. R. Aldrich, chief of the Flight Tet 
Section of the Flight Engineering an 
Factory Inspection Division, was sent t 
the new base with a corps of technician 
to get the program under way. 

The tests will determine whether th 
surplus aircraft are eligible for com- 
mercial certification and if not, whi 
changes will be necessary to meet CAA 
regulations. The first tests were schedule 
on primary and basic trainers and light 
cargo planes. 

This program which is being done under 
the joint cooperation of Army, Navy and 
CAA is considered highly important 2 
not only restoring civil aviation to prt 
war levels but particularly for the pat 
it will play in the postwar developmen 
period. 


Aircraft Engines in Trucks? 


Heavy-duty ground vehicles may & 
outfitted with aircraft-type engines in 
postwar period, Vincent C. Young, @ 
Wilcox-Rich Division, Eaton Manufactu- 











ing Co., Detroit, predicted at an SAE Ne 
tional War Materiel Meeting in Detrol 
June 6. The aircraft engine’s war-de 
veloped qualities of light weight, hig 
power, economy, and reliability will 
welcomed by truckers seeking to trait 
port the greatest payload over the me 
miles at the least cost, he said. 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES, Inc., is Bi 
senting the story of the development of? 
group of advanced aircraft and ind 

products in a new illustrated brochure. Er 
titled “Simmonds Products Fly with Fame 
Planes,” the publication describes such 

ucts as the Simmonds automatic engine @ 
trol, Simmonds precision push-pull control 
hydraulic fuse and the chronometric radi 
sonde. 
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LOOK cornu 
Great Southwest 








Keep Your Eyes 
on the 
Southwest 


Aviation manufacturers, 
fixed base operators and 
individuals interested in 
aviation services and 


markets of the Southwest 


should direct their  in- 


quiries to Aviation Enter- 


prises, Ltd. 








ty 
tify 


VER the sprawling expanse of Texas and the great 

Southwest, aviation has a big promising job. Here 
lies an area born to fit the fullest service pattern in aviation 
development, commercial and private. 


Great distances, year-round flying weather and suitable 
terrain all go to make this part of our country a beehive 
of aviation activity in the post-war air age. 


But, not by accident will this happen. There is work ahead, 
much of it, to make this vision blossom into practical reality. 
Capable planning, air age education and efficient applica- 
tion of the "know how" in operation, distribution and 
service must lead the way. 


Much of the responsibility of the job will rest upon organi- 
zations like AVIATION ENTERPRISES, LTD., whose future 
is analogous to aviation progress in this section—whose 
operational resources are sound and adequate for the big 


jobs ahead. 


Auviation Entorprirer Ltd. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE VU 7 ARMY AIR FORCES 


UNICIPAL AIRPORT 
HOUSTON 


AVENGER Fi Ge 
SWEETWATER 
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oN’ CABLE ASSEMBLIES: 
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e For the cable assemblies that go int 

% = your products you can use Amphenol-mats 

= cables and save precious time and mong 

at every step. Amphenol has the equipmen} 

the skill, the experience and the production 

line set-up to make them on a mass produe 

tion basis—and make them properly. Sud 

assemblies will be manufactured exactlyis 
accordance with your specifications. 


Amphenol makes not only the cables bul 
the parts that go into them. Why not elm 
nate the details and the costs that ente 
into the procurement and control of th 
many components of cable assemblies 
Amphenol’s service also eliminates for you 
the cost and maintenance of all tools and 
testing equipment that arenecessary andthe 
personnel complications that go with them 

The finished Amphenol assembly or ha 
ness is a sales asset to your product in se 
vice and in appearance. Amphenol qualify 
of product and workmanship is known th 
world over. 

Tell us what you need. 
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Manufacturing Personnel 
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Jeffrey Baker Dunlap 
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' 
‘is Paul Johnston, Washington manager for Curtiss- 
J ‘Twright Corp., is taking leave of absence and will report 
1 Bfor active duty with the Navy today (June 15). 

! 


hy R. F. C. Taylor has been appointed commercial sales di- 
‘ Ector of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. This is a 
4 Bw office for negotiating sales of airplanes to airlines and 
the distribution of private planes. Convair also announces: 
J. E. Crumbley has been promoted to superintendent of 
feld operations; Fred F. Gignilliat has been named general 
employment supervisor, and E. L. Williams, superintendent 
go int of major assembly departments; Frank E. Dunn has been 
] named superintendent of tool cribs, all at Fort Worth; and 
>1-mMadel e N. Laurance has resigned as works manager of the Miami 
moneyg division. 


ipmens James P. Jeffrey has been appointed personnel manager 
ductiog§ of Hamilton Standard Propellers replacing W. T. Beebe, 
orodi who is leaving Hamilton to become personnel manager of 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Corp. of Missouri. Carl F. 
y. Sue Baker has been named chief engineer of Hamilton after 
actly iy serving as assistant chief engineer since January, 1939. 
be 










D. E. Dunlap, formerly engineering manager for Doug- 
sles bu las Aircraft at Tulsa, has returned to the company’s home 

"_ pant at Santa Monica as executive engineer. W. L. Whit- 
t elmisl tier of Douglas-Tulsa has been appointed engineering man- 
t entem er of the plant. E. B. Sporleder is the new administra- 
tive engineer at the Douglas home plant. 


of the 
nblie J. Nelson Kelly has been appointed executive vice presi- 
dent of the Fibre Lock-Nut Corp. 


1 Edward L. Warner, Jr., is the new manager of the avia- 
MS a0 tion division of Automotive and Aviation Parts Manufac- 
ind the turers, Inc., Detroit. 


1 them Thomas H. Speller heads General Engineering Co., Buffalo, 
or har following the retirement of Wilbur Johndrew. 


in set “Duke” Reid, World War I flyer and lately field service 

all tepresentative for Brewster Aeronautical Corp., has been 
ju named assistant chief inspector in the aircraft division of 
vn {hel Willys-Overland Co. 


for you 


Richard Cowell has resigned as Washington correspond- 

ent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat to become special 
assistant to Jess Sweetser, public relations director of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 












Reid Cowell Kelly 
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FIGHTING STARS 
OVER BERLIN 


There they go again . . . American bombers 
over Berlin. Guided by star American pilots 

. - manned by star American crews... 
powered by star American engines ... pro- 
duced by star American workers. 


For these fighting planes over Europe and 
other theatres of war, Lawson workers have 
contributed many types of precision aircraft 
engine parts. Lawson employees, star work- 
ers in the battle for victory, are again being 
honored for their long record of war 
production. ;. 
This new fighting star which adorns our “E” 
pennant marks the third citation received 
for meritorious war service in a highly spe- 
cialized field. Lawson workers dedicate them- 
selves anew to the task of producing star 
war materiél to bring the day of victory 
closer. 


FIRST “E’” AWARD SECOND “E” AWARD THIRD “E’ AWARD 


April 29. 1943 October 30, 1943 May 17, 1944 


LAWSON 


Established 1933 


Machine and Tool Company 


MALDEN, MASS. 













MANUFACTURING 












—MANUFACTURING 


Contractors to the United States 
Army, Nauy and Coast Guard, 
and Ai Engine 








Aileron, Elevator Lock 













































SPARK PLUGS 


THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd St. New York 


The small U-shaped plastic casting show 
above has been designed by engineers ¢ 
Glenn L. Martin Co. to lock the ailerons an 
elevators of the PBM-3 Mariner in a neu 
position when the big Navy patrol bomber; 
not in the air. It weighs only .66 pound 











sdetaaieaivasahiemlninion —_—_e 
Advertising Firm Named 


WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


a Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company, Potts, 


town, Pa., has appointed L. E. McGivey Ti 
& Co., New York, to direct its advertising 
Aeronautical, national and business mag- in 
zines are among those being used. 1 
FORD MOTOR CO. reports that its entire ab. pe 
craft program was on schedule during My 
Production increases during the last six monty he 
totaled 70% for the 2,000-horsepower Pratt é 
Whitney engine, while the B-24 bomber pm m 
gram at Willow Run continued ahead of pe 
jected schedules. A 25% a 


increase has bea 
recorded during the last six months in & 




































output of the General Electric turbo-supe- q 
ATLANTIC RAYON CORP e INDUSTRIAL FABRICS DIVISION charger and there was a 10% increase & 
. 350 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. production of engine generators. ar 
Leading Manufac . = Wy =: ° Export Representa- - 
° ——=—a vo >” re 
turers Of Fabric and FLIGHTEX FABRIC tive—Aviquipo, Inc Turntable Grinder | fr 
Tapes for the Ajr = Mis scone 25 Beaver St., N. Y 
craft industry Cable Add: ‘Aviquipe as R 
G 
tc 
Si 
e 
7 
Aircraft Computers t 
g 
Nn 
d 
RADIUS OF ACTION—Determines 
the time and distance from a fixed t 
base. 
c 





TIMED TURN—Indicates time of 
turn in seconds, angle of turn and 
the new heading, when making 
standard approach turns. 















D/F BEARING—Converts relative 
QDM and QDE direction finder 
bearings. 








Ring grinding has been reduced to a simple 


cox AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT operation at Southwest Airway’s overhau! 


depot. Operator Edith Wade now tum 
CORPORATION out 3!/ sets per day on the turntable grinder 


: recently installed. Former production ral 
Mineola, N.Y. under handhoned conditions was a set# 
a-half per day. 
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P. O. Box 30 

















The operator does not catch fingers or cloth- 
ing in moving belts or gears on a Logan Lathe. 
The Cone Pulley Guard in its normal “down” 
position completely covers the countershatft, 
headstock and back gear assemblies. The 
motor-drive belt and change gear assemblies 
are completely enclosed. All guards are 


quickly and easily opened giving complete 
accessibility. Not only is the operator pro- 
tected, but vital parts of the lathe are shielded 
from dust and dirt accumulations. 


Raised to its “up” position, the Cone Pulley. 
Guard automatically moves the countershaft 
toward the headstock, releases flat belt ten- 
sion, and makes changing the belt position 
easy and safe...an exclusive, patented Logan 
feature. The flat belt tension is easily and 
quickly regulated by a simple screw adjust- 
ment. Full information on all the advanced 
design features of all models of Logan Lathes 
will gladly be sent you on request. Write 
today for your copy of the latest Logan Lathe 


catal " 
- BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Swing over bed, 1014" . bed length, 434%" . . . spindle hole, 
2.0" . . « capacity, %” with push type collet . . . 6-position 
automatic indexing turret . . . stroke of turret, 44%" ... 12 
spindle speeds from 30 to 1450 rpm... . all moving parts 
protected by ball bearings or self lubricating bronze bearings. 





No. 850 
MANUFACTURING 
TURRET LATHE 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. 


CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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At the Helm of Reorganized Standard ‘Chute 





for finest 
PERformance 


MACWHYTE 
Kh- faagee 
AIRCRAFT 


CABLES AND 
ASSEMBLIES 


Vim ele gihaee ties tit 









4. 





products are made to 
conform to A-N speci- 
fications... including: 
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“Safe-Lock’’ Terminals 


ineye end, turnDuckie end 
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Aircraft Slings 


Grice seteleriiance mi ue tim leas 


»* 






erelesmie teler lac Glcee) ear t 


braided slings 









cers of reorganized Standard Parachute Corp., which is now employe-owned, are—Seated, 

to right: C. B. King, vice president; C. G. Morehouse, president. Standing, left to right: 

D. Margulis, vice president; D. L. Flagg, secretary; O. J. Fernsten, treasurer; George Russell, Tie-Rods 
vice president. 









for internal and external 





bracing. Streamline, square 


j 


round 







Sunstills Delivered Much Gasoline Saved 
More than 30,000 sunstills have been de- Thousands of gallons of gasoline are “Hi-Fatigue”’ Cables 
livered to the air forces, according to saved in the average 1000-plane raid over Temeelac am eelelicatiqaleyir: 
corge Gallowhur, president of Gallow- Germany by the new “injection carbu- 
hur Chemical Corp., New York. Except jetors.” which now equip the majority of 
for purification of water by chemicals, the Allied fighters and bombers, according to 
sunstill offered the only portable method, Rg ter : 
Gallowhur said. It completes 200 years of Bendix Products Division of the Bendix 
dort to perfect such a device. A pint of Aviation Corp. The carburetor is a po- 
drinking water was obtained from salt tent “atomizer” which automatically sup- 
water under average conditions in eight plies engine superchargers with an even 
hours explosive spray of fuel and air 






” Day at Continental Plant 





MACWHYTE COMPANY 
2953 Fourteenth Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 











Manufacturers of MACWHYTI 
Hi-Fatigue™ Aircraft Cables Sate 
rle lern n 











Two high ranking officers of the AAF Materiel Command recently inspected Continental 
Air Lines’ heavy bomber modification plant at Denver. Shown in above photo are, left to 
right—Stanley R. Shotto, CAL general manager; Maj. Gen. Charles W. Branshaw, command- 
™g general of the Materiel Command; Brig. Gen. Ray G. Harris, commanding the Mid- 
western Procurement District, Materiel Command; and Terrell C. Drinkwater, CAL executive 


vice president. 
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Leading Aviation Stocks 











New York Stock Exchange 


Week Ended May 27 
Net 
Low Change 


Sales 


(Court 





Air Securities Over the Counte 


esy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 8 





Week Ended June 3 
Net 


Sales High Low Change 


All 





6012 
356 
814 

12 

37% 

13 

121% 

Convair pfd. 2014 

Curtiss-Wright 5 

Curtiss-Wright A , 155% 


American Airl. 
Aviation Corp. 


Boeing 


2038 

1146 

Big 

201 

3016 

141g 

2444 

1914 

2536 

113 

7, 2944 
500 104 


Martin, G. L. 
National Aviat. 
No. Am. Aviation 


135% 
2336 
18% 
24% 
112% 
2856 
10345 


United Airl. pfd. 
United Aircraft 
United Aircraft pfd. 


fone 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Braniff 
Chgo. & 
Chgo. & 


1,700 
10,900 
1,300 
3,700 
15,500 
3,500 
7,500 
1,400 
21,900 
2,200 
3,000 
1,100 
1,500 
1,500 
6,200 
9,500 
1,600 
7,900 
2,900 
6,200 
3,100 
4,900 
2,600 
6,400 
200 
6,900 
500 103 


6034 6044 
356 
Mo 
11% 
377% 
12% 
1246 
2014 
5 
1556 
48 
3514 
11% 
7 
1544 


Nationa] 


Penn-Ce 


Aeronca 


Aircraft 
Airplane 
Columbi 


General 
Globe A 
Harlow 
Harvill 





New York Curb 


Week Ended May 27 


High 


Exchange 


Jacobs 
Kellett 
Kinner 


Week Ended June 3 Liberty 


Net 


High Low Change Menasco 
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Air Associates 

Aircraft Access. 
Aro Equipment 
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United Airc. Prod. 
Waco Airc. 
Western Airl. 


ow 
— 
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Continental 
Delta Air 
Inland Airlines 
Mid-Continent 


Northeast Airlines 


Air Assoc. 


Continental 
Delaware Aircraft Pfd. 


May 27 
Bid Ask 


June} 
Bid 


AIRLINES 
Amer. 
Airlines Pfd. 
Exp. Airlines 


635 6 
114 112% 
31 2915 
1442 14% 
1242 12% 
54% 4% 
11 105% 
25 23 
342 21 
53% 61% 5% 
14 15 
856 9 ; 
Entire issue called 
at $27 per share p 
accrued dividend, 


Aviation 


So. Com 
So. Wts. 
Airlines 


ntral Pfd. 
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24% 
81g 
Accessories 
Mfg. & Supply 
a Aircraft 
Aviation 


70c 


Aviation Equip. 
ircraft 

Aircraft 
Corp. 


Interstate Air. 
Aircraft 


Aircraft 
Motor 
Aircraft 


Luscombe Airplane 


Mfg. 


Northrop Aircraft 


Piper Aircraft Com. 
Piper Aircraft Pfd. 


Rohr 


Aircraft 


Std. Aircraft Prod. 
Taylorcraft Com. 
Taylorcraft Pfd. 


Timm 


Utd. Air. 





DPC Authorizations 





UNITED AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS, INC., for addition! 


equipment 


$155.000; 








Financial Notes 








CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION de- 
clared a dividend of 15 cents per share on the 
outstanding common capital stock, payable 
June 30 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 9. 


PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 3 cents per 
share on the 162,500 shares of outstanding 
capital stock. The dividend is payable July 
1 to stock of record at the close of business 
June 9. 


EASTERN AIR LINES reported for the quarter 
ended March 31 that net profit was $179,520, 
or 30 cents a share, compared with $278,296, 
or 47 cents a share last year. 


NATIONAL AIRLINES reports that Lehman 
Bros. is offering 113,333% shares of its com- 
mon stock, $1 par value, priced at $13.75 a 
share. The issue will provide the company 
with working capital for expansion, NAL says. 


WEST COAST AIRLINES, INC., Seattle, has 
increased its capital to $300,000. 


DELTA AIR LINES paid a 50-cent annua! 
dividend June 10 to stockholders as of record 
May 31. Total payments were $99,192. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc. announce earn- 
ings in the first quarter of the year of 
$597,796.44 net after provision for federal 
taxes. This is equivalent to $0.95 per share 
on Outstanding common stock after provision 
for preferred dividends, compared with an 
adjusted figure of $1,139,772.59 for the first 
quarter of 1943, which was equal to $1.89 per 
share. The company’s gross revenue for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1944 was $7,454,864.16 
compared to $6,973,648.19 for the same period 
of last year. However, the report 
that expenses during the first quarter 
this year rose to $6,134,657.11 as compared to 
$4,682,929.91 for the 1943 period. A substan- 
tial portion of the expense increase was due 
to the hiring and training of a large number 
of personne] as replacements for employees 
subject to call by the Armed Services and 
also, because of preparations by the company 
to operate additional equipment when more 
airplanes are made available by the Army. 


reveals 
of 
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at a plant in Dayton; cost approximately 


over all commitment of approximately $460 





Incorporations 








AERONAUTICAL SUPPLY CO., Inc., Broa 
N. Y.; aeronautical and airplane parts, & 
Sidney Sugarman, Bronx; 100 shares npt 
dpe authorizations—- 


DECAT MERCIER CORP., Queens, N. t 
aircraft parts, etc.; Sayers Bros., New Yo 
City; 100 shares npv. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORP. reports ™ 
each of the 14,000 employes at its Farming? 
L. I., plant received a bonus of 37.8% for 
four weeks’ period ending May 12. The? 
wards were for “breaking all efficiency 
ords in producing P-47 Thunderbolts,” P™ 
dent Alfred Marchev said. 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. annou™ 


the organization of a subsidiary, Timken Roll 


Bearing Co. of South America, to s™ 
Timken products in the Latin-American © 
tries. The new firm will be under the di 
tion of Jules A. Morland. As part of its® 
ganization program, Timken now has 
Brazilian engineers, Murillo Garcia Moreir 
Rio de Janeiro, and Jose Marianno Chav 
Sao Paulo, in its Canton, O., plant. 
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RESISTOFLEX Axe coseutlies 


N the instrument and gauge lines of 
the Boeing Flying Fortress...and on 
medium pressure hydraulic lines also... 
Resistoflex hose, with its inner core of 
COMPAR, provides freedom from the danger 
| of collapsing, gumming or internal erosion. 
COMPAR, the unique elastic plastic, is 
produced in many formulations, each de- 
signed for the specific job. In Resistoflex 
aircraft hose assemblies, it is formulated 
for complete immunity to oils, hydraulic 


(\ 


\ 


withstands heavy shock loads . . . is un- 
affected by vibration and constant flexing. 
Hose assemblies are supplied in standard 


diameters and lengths for instrument and 


medium hydraulic lines, in conformity with 
applicable Army and Navy specifications. 
For full details, write for the Resistoflex 


Aircraft Catalog. 








GLOVES PROTECT BOTH 
SKIN AND METAL 


Safeguards against dermatitis for the worker 


protection against damage to metal parts 
— Resistoflex Dual-Purpose Industrial Gloves 
give both. Made of COMPAR, the same 
elastic plastic that gives Resistoflex hose its 
unique properties, these gloves are impervious 
to organic solvents. Containing no sulphur, 
they will not tarnish highly polished metal 
parts, are ideal for delicate inspection work. 
Write for full details 


fluids, gasoline, fuel blends...even those con- 
taining the highest percentage of aromatics. 

In addition, the smooth surface of 
COMPAR aids in reducing turbulence and 





skin friction to a minimum. 
Though lighter than other lines of similar 
onstruction, Resistoflex aircraft hose pro- 





Vides great strength and toughness . . . 


RESISTOFLEX 


LOW AND MEDIUM PRESSURE INSTRUMENT, HYDRAULIC AND VACUUM HOSE ASSEMBLIES — MANOMETER TUBING, DIPPED AND MOLDED SPECIALTIES. 
RESISTOFLEX CORPORATION, BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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Adel Precision Products 
«Corp. 

Aeroquip Corporation 

Air Express Division, 
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ECLIPSE-PIONEER DIVISION, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., announces the opening of a West 
Coast branch office at 5655 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, with George E. Pellon, Henry W 


Kratzer, Sidney H. Webster, and Jesse C 
Wolfe in charge. 
CURTISS-WRIGHT’s Airplane Division has 


been permitted to announce that 16,795 planes 
were produced by its six plants between Jan 
1, 1938 and Dec. 1, 1943. A total of 6,080 
were built before Pearl Harbor. The Divi- 
sion’s six plants are located in Buffalo, Louis- 
ville, Columbus, and St. Louis, and have a 
total floor area of 9,300,000 sq. ft. The plants 
employ 85,000 workers. In 1937, the area of 
C-W Airplane Division plants in Buffalo and 
St. Louis was slightly more than 600,000 sq. ft 
and less than 3,000 persons were on the pay- 
roll. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION announces 
that the entire production of B-25 Mitchell 
bombers will be centered at Kansas City as 
of July 8. This will enable the company’s 
Inglewood, Calif., plant to concentrate on pro- 
duction of P-51 Mustangs. “Transfer of B-25 
production to Kansas City does not indicate a 
slackening in the Mitchell bomber production 
program as the Kansas plant is scheduled to 
produce more B-25s in 1944 than both the 
Kansas and Inglewood plants produced during 
1943,” said J. H. Kindelberger, president 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. is maintaining 
stocks of spare parts for all of its twin- 
engined transport aircraft models although 
such models are out of production. In addi- 
tion, the company is retaining manufacturing 
tools for the models to assure the availability 
of needed parts indefinitely. 
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PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. reports 
shipments of Packard marine and Rolls-Roy 
aircraft engines in the first quarter of } 
ran 79 ahead of last year’s first Quard 
Volume in the quarter totaled $113,934,49 
compared to $86,798.862 in 1943 Billings q 
currently touching $1,500,000 a day and 
increase as the year proceeds George 
Christopher, president and general manager 
the company, said : 
FORD MOTOR CO. reports that its airerg 
engine testing facilities have been availabi 
since Pearl Harbor, to manufacturers tumaj 
out accessories for aircraft engines at 9 
expense to the manufacturers.” A Ford Stay 
ment says that “accessory manufacturers haq 
been especially anxious to test their prod 
in the No. 1 test house at the Rouge pia 
because certain aerodynamic characteristics J 
herent in the structure have made this hog 
especially rough on accessories.” 
STUDEBAKER CORP. reports that produetig 
of Flying Fortress engines is above # 
units. “Our total of Wright Cyclone e 
shipments illustrates how we are meeting 
need for replacements,” said H. S. Vay 
chairman of the company’s board vi 
production of 40,000 units, we have comp] 
several thousand more engines than requir 
to power all of the Flying Fortresses ty 
since Pear! Harbor.” 
CHEVROLET AVIATION engine plant No 
at Tonawanda, N. Y., is being enlarged, ¥ 
Coyle, general manager of Chevrolet divis 
and vice president of General Motors, a 
nounced. Additional space will be used § 
the production of a new 18-cylinder Prati 
Whitney aircraft engine. 
WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS is turning » 
more than a million pounds of alumim 
forgings monthly for use in virtually 
plane now rolling off America’s ass 
lines. The company insured the contin 
of this production schedule by the installs 
of a conveyor system throughout five bul 
ings. The 700 types of aluminum pieces tum 
out are transported in monorail carriages f 
the forging hammer to finishing depart 
where they are transferred to conveyor bd 
GLENN L. MARTIN CO. announces that! 
T. W. Turner has been assigned Officer 
Charge of the Naval Training School (As 
nautical) at its Baltimore plant, succeed 
Lt. M. C. Howd, Jr., who has been transfet 
to a Navy staff office in Chicago 
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AIRCRAFT EXECUTIVE—Pilot, 37 yea 
7 years experience manufacture, Ove 
modification Desires connection in @ 
or operations base work, preferably 
United States, or in post-war planning 
Could build crew if necessary. Salary 
ondary to long range prospects and desi 
of position. Write Box 375, AMER 



























AVIATION, American Building, Wasi 
4, D. C. 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER Must 





certain amount of executive capability; 
exempt. Young man, willing to leam 
ferred. Excellent opportunity for right 
Address Box 377, AMERICAN AVIA 
American Building, Washington 4, D. Cc 










EXPERIENCED AIRCRAFT SALES 
NEER with administrative, sales and 
facturing background seeking representat® 
reliable aircraft parts and accessory 
turer. Has sufficient sources for supe 
current business also excellent postwar 
tial. Write Box 378, AMERICAN AVIA 
American Building, Washington 4, D. c. 
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AEROQUIP HOSE LINES AND COUPLINGS ARE STANDARD ON ALL ARMY AND 
NAVY AIRCRAFT. HOSE LINES WITH DETACHABLE, RE-USABLE FITTINGS ARE 
QUICKLY SERVICEABLE IN THE FIELD...COUPLINGS CAN BE DISCONNECTED 
AND RE-CONNECTED WITHOUT LOSS OF FLUID OR ADMISSION OF AIR. 


JACKSON,. MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
303 WAREHAM BLDG., HAGERSTOWN, MD 709 W. 8th, LOS ANGELES - PRENCO~--72 STAFFORD ST., TORONTO, ONT 
PERMANENT LICENSEE: WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MISSOURI 








D 10150 4-way Selector AN 6210 


“Mighty Midget” Weight 0.7 lb. Mecs- 
ures 12" x 2%" x 244". Cap. 3.5 GPM. 


D 10590 “Stacking Midget” Wt. per unit 
.64 lb. Space savings of 72% and weight 
savings of 76% may be obtained by 
stacking small-size high-capacity valves 
for multiple control installations. 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, HUNTINGTON 17, WEST VIRGINIA 
OFFICES: DAYTON, DETROIT 2, HAGERSTOWN, SEATTLE 1 8AB 
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Unprecedented, aca demand for ADEL hydro 
valves and acceptance of ADEL designs as Army-Navy Sta 
ards (ample proof of quality) has caused opportunists to off 
untried substitutes—-momentarily cashing in by copying # 
@ppearance but omitting necessary quality materials, skill ¢ 
ecision know-how. x The ADEL Customer Service D par 
ment now gt: calls for service on imitations, and servic 
being given although not ADEL‘s responsi lay F 
, even ADEL valves sometimes require vical 
Shick MBVEL sr sks aieinicars tk radbipaaiohor i allatior 
maintenance and general customer liaison work. They at 
instructed to service whatever equipment needs attention, t 
their first duty, naturally, is to ADEL products. x Some imit 
tions are being sold as “licensed.” Before buying we sugges 
you check at our expense regarding licensees. To make 
of ADEL performance and ADEL dependability, we say, ” 
for the ADEL name which identifies genuine ADEL products!” 


D 11800 ADEL Relief Valve AN 6200- 
-1000-2100 psi Range @ 6 gal. 
Standard of the industry for maximum 
performance, top quality. Wt. 1.10 |b. 


“ vu 


Measures 2'%6" x 5%" x 16". 
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ECLIPSE-PIONEER DIVISION, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., announces the opening of a West 
Coast branch office at 5655 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, with George E. Pellon, Henry W. 
Kratzer, Sidney H. Webster, and Jesse C. 
Wolfe in charge. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT’s Aijirplane Division has 
been permitted to announce that 16,795 planes 
were produced by its six plants between Jan. 
1, 1938 and Dec. 1, 1943. A total of 6,080 
were built before Pearl Harbor. The Divi- 
sion's six plants are located in Buffalo, Louis- 
ville, Columbus, and St. Louis, and have a 
total floor area of 9,300,000 sq. ft. The plants 
employ 85,000 workers. In 1937, the area of 
C-W Airplane Division plants in Buffalo and 
St. Louis was slightly more than 600,000 sq. ft. 
and less than 3,000 persons were on the pay- 
roll. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION announces 
that the entire production of B-25 Mitchell 
bombers will be centered at Kansas City as 
of July 8. This will enable the company’s 
Inglewood, Calif., plant to concentrate. on pro- 
duction of P-51 Mustangs. “Transfer of B-25 
production to Kansas City does not indicate a 
slackening in the Mitchell bomber production 
program as the Kansas’ plant is scheduled to 
produce more B-25s in 1944 than both the 
Kansas and Inglewood plants produced during 
1943,” said J. H. Kindelberger, president. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP. is maintaining 
stocks of spare parts for all of its twin- 
engined transport aircraft models although 
such models are out of production. In addi- 
tion, the company is retaining manufacturing 
tools for the models to assure the availability 
of needed parts indefinitely. 
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PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
shipments of Packard marine and Rg 
aircraft engines in the first quarter 
ran 79% ahead of last year’s first 
Volume in the quarter totaled $113 
compared to $86,798,862 in 1943. Bil 
currently touching $1,500,000 a day 
increase as the year proceeds, 
Christopher, president and general 
the company, said. 
FORD MOTOR CO. reports that its 
engine testing facilities have been 
since Pearl Harbor, to manufacturers . 
out accessories for aircraft engines “g@ 
expense to the manufacturers.” A Ford 
ment says that “accessory manufacturer 
been especially anxious to test their » 
in the No. 1 test house at the Rouge 
because certain aerodynamic characteristig 
herent in the structure have made this 
especially rough on accessories.” 
STUDEBAKER CORP. reports that produ 
of Flying Fortress engines is above 
units. “Our total of Wright Cyclone 
shipments illustrates how we are meeting 
need for replacements,” said H. S. 
chairman of the company’s board. 
production of 40,000 units, we have co 
several thousand more engines than 
to power all of the Flying Fortresses 
since Pearl Harbor.” 
CHEVROLET AVIATION engine plant & 
at Tonawanda, N. Y., is being enlarged, Mi 
Coyle, general manager of Chevrolet d 
and vice president of General Motors 
nounced. Additional space will be usa 
the production of a new 18-cylinder Prt 
Whitney aircraft engine. 
WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS is turning 
more than a million pounds of alu 
forgings monthly for use in virtually ; 
plane now rolling off America’s 
lines. The company insured the contiz 
of this production schedule by the instal 
of a conveyor system throughout five } 
ings. The 700 types of aluminum pieces ta 
out are transported in monorail carriages 
the forging hammer to finishing dep 
where they are transferred to conveyor bal 
GLENN L. MARTIN CO. announces thal 
T. W. Turner has been assigned Office 
Charge of the Naval Training School @ 
nautical) at its Baltimore plant, succes 
Lt. M. C. Howd, Jr., who has been tra 
to a Navy staff office in Chicago 
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AIRCRAFT EXECUTIVE—Pilot, 37 yean™® 
7 years experience manufacture, oval 
modification. Desires connection in oval 
or operations base work, preferably aa 
United States, or in post-war planning pu® 
Could build crew if necessary Salary & 
ondary to long range prospects and desi : 
of position. Write Box 375, AMER 
AVIATION, American Building, Wasi 
4, D. C. 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER — Must 
certain amount of executive capability; 
exempt. Young man, willing to lear, 
ferred. Excellent opportunity for right 
Address Box 377, AMERICAN AVIAB 
American Building, Washington 4, D. G ” 


EXPERIENCED AIRCRAFT SALES 
NEER with administrative, sales and 
facturing background seeking representati@® 
reliable aircraft parts and accessory mam 
turer. Has sufficient sources for f 
current business also excellent postwar 
tial. Write Box 378, AMERICAN AVIA 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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